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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


ON SOME CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INQUIRY.! 


¢ fan circumstances of our last annual meeting have made it 
inevitable that one thought should have been dominant 
in all our minds as we reassembled this year. The association 
devoted the greater part of its sessions a year ago to doing honor 
—an honor unprecedented in its history—to an eminent and 
beloved colleague. Now we can only take some poor consolation 
from the fact that that due tribute was paid before it was too 
late. American philosophy has lost one of its greatest figures; 
and from the circle of our own fellowship has passed one of the 
most loyal, kindly and richly-endowed human beings whom any 
of us have known. Josiah Royce contributed to philosophy with 
an intellectual power, and an incomparable learning, that evoked 
our admiration and our pride; yet it was not this solely, nor 
perhaps this chiefly, that gave him the place he had among us. 
It is an ironic example of the paradox in the present position 
of our study that some of us have felt compelled to dissent 
sharply from the conclusions which to him seemed most funda- 
mental, most important and best assured. In spite of such 
dissents, there are few who have busied themselves with philos- 
ophy in America during the past thirty years who have not 
learned much from him. But it was the man himself that meant 
most to us, as an embodiment of the philosophic temper and an 
example of the philosophic life—in the completeness of his 


1 Delivered as the presidential address before the sixteenth annual meeting of 
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the American Philosophical Association, December 27, 1916. 
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devotion to man’s supreme task of discovering the nature and 
the meaning of things; in the childlike simplicity and unworldli- 
ness of his character, united, as it was, with the constant play, 
over the least as well as the greatest things, of an intellect 
singularly subtle and acute; in his universal human sympathy 
and catholic intellectual interest; his shrewd and wise humor, 
not least; his fortitude and self-forgetfulness in deep personal 
griefs; his gentleness and understanding tolerance, won by self- 
discipline over an ardent temperament, and giving place upon 
due cause to a burning passion of moral indignation. 

To some of us Professor Royce was not least endeared by 
what seemed to us—perhaps through misunderstanding—a splen- 
did inconsistency that marked the close of his life. In his 
speculative thought he had always lived much in a world tran- 
scending mere events; and the consolation of philosophy which 
he had brought to his generation consisted chiefly in an assurance 
of the perfection of that eternal order which no poor sublunary 
tragedy could shake. ‘‘The existence of evil,” he wrote, some 
twenty years ago, “is not only consistent with the perfection of 
the universe, but is necessary for the very existence of that 
perfection. . . . If the love of God is more inclusive than the 
love of man, even as the divine world of experience is richer 
than the human world, we can simply set no limit to the intensity 
of conflict, to the tragedies of existence, to the pangs of finitude, 
to the degree of moral ill, which in the end is included in the life 
that God not only loves, but finds the fulfillment of the perfect 
ideal. . . . Our conclusion is essentially universal. It discounts 
any evil that experience may contain.” ! 

It was, however, Royce’s lot to live into a time when it was 
disclosed that the ideal of his Absolute included an intensity 
of conflict in the life of this planet, a multiplication of pitiful 
tragedies of human finitude, and a degree of moral ill, such as 
neither he nor any modern man had ever thought to see. It 
came to be the principal business, the constant preoccupation, 
of the rational animal, throughout a great part of the civilized 
world, to take the life of his fellows. The slowly and dearly 
won gains of science, meant for the enrichment and the sane 


1 Siudies in Good and Evil, 1898, pp. 25-7. 
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ordering of human existence, were almost wholly converted into 
instruments of more wholesale destruction. Hideous brutalities 
and monstrous injustice were wrought by societies of men upon 
which all the agencies that had been supposed to make for 
reasonableness and humanity—science and philosophy, art and 
religion—had been at work for centuries. In the presence of 
this spectacle Royce was little able to keep his thought fixed 
upon the felicity of the Absolute; indeed, I cannot think that 
he found much satisfaction in considering that every pang and 
every shame of the conflict contributed to that felicity. His 
metaphysics gave him excuse and, if I may say so, temptation 
to seek asylum from the ugly turmoil of events, as many philos- 
ophers of antiquity had sought it, in meditation upon the irrele- 
vant perfections of the One that is beyond change; but he showed 
himself, in the crisis, a whole-hearted citizen of this temporal 
world of ours. There was nothing of a Stoic apathy or of a 
neo-Platonic otherworldliness in his reaction upon the evils of 
the time. He could not say, ‘Whatsoever thou wishest, that 
do I also wish, O Universe!’ when the universe appeared to 
have wished, among other things, a Lusitania-sinking. More 
intensely, I think, than most men did the author of that Con- 
solatio I have quoted feel the tragedy—above all, the moral 
tragedy—of the two incredible years before, for him, the end 
came. Intolerable wrongs done in the order of time seemed to 
him, in truth, no whit less intolerable when looked upon as 
necessary elements in an order transcending time. Few members 
of this association are likely to forget that memorable outburst 
of feeling, in his talk at this same occasion last year, when he 
declared that, if the cause which seemed to him the cause of 
evil in this war were to triumph, he had no wish to survive the 
crisis. If in this he showed himself less the eternalist philosopher, 
unperturbed by mundane accidents, serenely contemplative of 
‘“‘a peace beyond all earthly victories,’’ and more the passionate 
mortal, casting the whole of his feeling, his interest, his life, 
into the struggle for terrestrial righteousness—well, there were 
few of us philosophers, I dare say, who did not think him the 
truer man for it, and there were some who thought that he re- 


vealed therein his underlying loyalty to a truer philosophy. 
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But the custom of these occasions requires that I turn from 
these themes, so near to our natural feeling at such a time, to 
the more impersonal interests of that study concerning which 
we meet annually to take counsel together. It is not, indeed, 
philosophy, but about philosophy—or rather, about philosophiz- 
ing—that I propose to talk tonight. I shall not try to illuminate 
any of the substantive problems of our province of inquiry. 
The occasion has brought on in me what may be called an 
attack of professional self-consciousness and self-searching, has 
given rise to some sobering reflections on the nature and the 
difficulties and the disappointments of the business of being a 
philosopher. If it had not been for awe of the grave company 
I am addressing, I think I should have employed the native 
idiom, and given my discourse the interrogatory title, ‘What's 
the Matter with Philosophy?’ There is, I can’t but think, 
something the matter with it, though the complaint is rather a 
periodically recurrent than a new one. What seem to me the 
principal causes of this disorder I shall endeavor to indicate; 
and thereby to point out at least a partial remedy, which is not 
wholly new, either, but has hitherto been administered in too 
homeopathic doses. Since both cause and remedy appear to 
me to lie, in a sense, outside of philosophy itself—though not 
outside of philosophers—I am afraid that what I shall have to 
say will seem to this company sadly lacking in properly philo- 
sophical content. I can only plead in extenuation that these 
things none the less seem to me just now the most important 
and fundamental things which I can think of, in relation to 
even though there be so little of philosophy, 





philosophy itself 
and perhaps so little of essential novelty, in them. 

I well remember that when, as an undergraduate, I sat under 
a venerated master who has brought not a few of us to the 
philosopher’s calling, we were told that one of the conventional 
reproaches against philosophy is that it merely moves in cycles 
—that there is neither stability in philosophic opinion nor con- 
tinuous progress in philosophic insight, but that the speculative 
fashion of one generation becomes a discredited error to the 
next, and returns to vogue (perhaps with the air of a new dis- 
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covery) in a third. This reproach, we were assured, was un- 
founded. In spite of a regrettably great amount of divagation 
in the movement of philosophical thought, some results of the 
first importance had been solidly established; some opinions once 
possible to minds of the highest natural endowments had been 
definitively shown to be errors, so that no competent and trained 
latter-day thinker could ever again fall into them. Such an 
error, if I remember my early instruction aright, was, for ex- 
ample, the so-called Platonic realism; such a settled finding of 
philosophy was the general principle of idealism—however much 
debate there might still be among the schools of idealists concern- 
ing the muance to be given to their common doctrine. Another 
unshakable result, concerning the history of philosophy, was, 
I think, the unquestionable preéminence of Immanuel Kant 
among modern philosophers. And, of course, all this and more 
at that time truly seemed to be thus settled. Except for a few 
scattered vestiges of Scottish realism, survivals from an earlier 
age, I suppose that nearly all that was academically respectable 
and most that was intellectually vigorous, in philosophical teach- 
ing in America of the late eighties and early nineties, professed 
and called itself idealistic; Platonic realism had a purely archaeo- 
logical interest; and Kant, Fichte, and Hegel were names that 
few except William James dared utter without some bating of 
the breath. 

When I look back over the history of American philosophical 
opinion during the twenty-odd years since I and many of my 
contemporaries received these encouraging assurances, I am 
affected with a complex emotion which, in the presence of acute 
psychologists, I shall not risk analyzing. A singularly interesting 
period it has been, abounding in intellectual vitality and meta- 
physical curiosity, full of excursions and alarums of the most 
stirring and intrepid sort. During it, the secret of the universe 
has been discovered I know not how many times—thrice, at 
least, in America alone—and each time differently. Only, I 
cannot feel that the expectations which as an undergraduate I 
was led to form have been completely realized. Not many of 
the things which, in the early nineties, had been forever settled, 
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have stayed settled; not many of the views which most of the 
enlightened would then have deemed impossible paradoxes, but 
are now maintained by considerable and respectable bodies of 
philosophers, teaching from the chairs of our universities. Nor 
are all these changes pure innovations, results of absolutely fresh 
and unprecedented insights. How many wdberwundene Stand- 
punkte have, in these decades, risen from the too shallow graves 
in which earlier generations had hopefully interred them! Naive 
physical realism, ascribing full, independent being, even to the 
secondary qualities of matter; Platonic realism; dogmatism, in 
the Kantian sense, philosophies which deem it no needful part 
of their task to begin with a preliminary inquiry with the faculty 
of knowledge; philosophies which affect a pre-Cartesian inno- 
cence of any generic distinction between the mental and the 
physical; the Naturphilosophie of early Romanticism, somewhat 
disguised by a French accent, yet recognizable enough; the 
Romantic anti-intellectualism and its complement, the intellek- 
tuelle Anschauung, under a new name; psychological hedonism 
in ethics, and also the opposite extreme, an abstractly rational- 
istic hypostatizing of the conception of ‘the Good’—all these 
dead have come to life again in our day, and wage war briskly, 
or form strange alliances, with new births of time, the like of 
which, no doubt, no previous generation has looked upon. Thus 
the collective mind of philosophy has become, to a singular 
degree, what the great French sceptic used to like to describe his 
mind as being—divers et ondoyant. 

It is, of course, simply this fact of diversity and undulation 
which prompts these present reflections. Any one you please 
of the current opinions to which I have referred may be the 
embodiment of the eternal verities, in relation to the question 
with which it is concerned. I assume only that they can not 
all be the embodiment of the eternal verities; and that the range 
and degree of their opposition is decidedly great. Upon what 
appear to be plain, and also unescapable questions, trained 
specialists of high abilities find themselves unable to reach any 
common conclusion. This, of course, is an old and hackneyed 
story; and when those who sit upon the seat of the scornful 
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advert unpleasantly to this fact, there are certain familiar pallia- 
tive considerations from which we are accustomed to take com- 
fort. We observe, for example, that disagreement among experts 
is a common enough phenomenon in other sciences also, especially 
in their more general or theoretical portions; and that it is 
precisely in regard to their fundamentals that disagreement is 
most likely to arise. Controversies keen, and sometimes acri- 
monious, over the sufficiency of the natural selection hypothesis 
were not long since frequent among biologists; and—as an example 
of the revival in biology of opinions once discredited—the theory 
of the heritability of acquired characters, after passing for a 
time, in the eyes of specialists in that science, as a vulgar error, 
now appears to be recognized as at least a debatable issue. 
The gatherings of economists, again, are not always examples of 
a cloying likemindedness. Misery loves company; and there is, 
doubtless, some natural consolation to be found in such reminders 
of the troubles of sister sciences. 

Yet the consolation does not seem to me sufficient. For we 
are, for one thing, deprived of a compensation which workers in 
these other studies enjoy. Their sciences, however involved in 
controversy in their theoretical portions, include also experi- 
mental or historical inquiries, in which the establishment of 
generally accepted results is relatively easy; and some of these 
results are always, from time to time, putting an end to old con- 
troversies on the side of theory. But the contentiousness and 
inconclusiveness of analysis or theory, alone and unsupplemented, 
has, in some of these other disciplines also, long since given rise 
to a sense of disappointment, even to a feeling of something like 
disgust. In American economics in recent years, I suppose the 
most conspicuous tendency has been the reaction against econ- 
omic theory, when not strictly subordinated to historical and 
statistical inquiries. In our own subject, however, the theoret- 
ical portion is equal to the whole; if we fail to achieve a measur- 
able amount of agreement and a consecutive and cumulative 
progress there, we fail altogether. Nor can we, in the case of 
some of our most characteristic problems, hope that they will 


presently be settled for us by empirical facts ascertained by the 
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efforts of investigators in other sciences. The analogy between 
our disagreements and those of our neighbors is consequently 
lacking in precisely those particulars which would be needful 
in order to make it consoling. Moreover, I do not think we 
can honestly deny that our family quarrels are the deeper and 
more numerous. The fact remains, then, a standing scandal to 
philosophy, bringing just discredit upon the entire business in 
which we are professionally engaged. 

There are, I know, those to whom this spectacle of rapid 
change which is no orderly and cumulative addition of accepted 
truth to accepted truth, this widening disagreement upon funda- 
mentals, this increasing difficulty in finding a common basis for 
discussion, this reopening of questions once thought settled and 
reversion to doctrines once thought obsolete, will seem nowise 
anomalous or disquieting. There are those, indeed, as a dis- 
cussion in our association not long ago seemed to show, who 
view such a situation with positive satisfaction—who neither 
expect nor desire agreement among philosophers, nor any near 
approach to it. Such an attitude is interesting to the student 
of the history of ideas as an extreme expression of a characteristic 
tendency in the thought of the past century. The Enlighten- 
ment was manifestly dominated by the presumption of the 
desirability of uniformity. Its rationalism involved a demand 
for the ‘standardizing’ of all human institutions, activities, 
opinions. There was only one way of thinking, upon any ques- 
tion, which was ‘according to nature’—which conformed to the 
simple dictates of the reason that is common to all men; and 
consequently, no divergence from this could be aught but pernic- 
ious error. The reaction against this uniformitarianism—the 
discovery that mere diversity, individual difference as such, is 
one of the greatest of values, in life and in art, and is worth 
taking pains to conserve—this is among the notable gifts of 
Romanticism to modern thought. It has profoundly affected 
by this time—doubtless too much affected—the programs and 
ambitions of the practitioners of literature, of painting and of 
the plastic arts; it has a good deal affected—though as yet, 
doubtless, not sufficiently—the programs and ambitions of the 
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statesman, the framer of constitutions, and the social reformer; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that it should give rise to a corre- 
sponding conception of the uses and aims of philosophy. 

Those who hold this conception remind us that the world is 
full not merely of a number of things, but also of a number of 
temperaments; and they tell us that any man’s philosophy is 
the total, the ultimate, intellectual and emotional reaction of one 
temperament upon some aspect of this many-aspected universe. 
To expect or wish to put an end to the diversity of philosophic 
views which must inevitably result from such interactions as 
these, is to proclaim oneself the victim of a bygone superstition 

-an Aufklirer unredeemed. If it be so, then I fear that, for 
one, I must thus stand classified. That life would be duller 
without a large measure of difference of opinion—and of resultant 
controversy—among philosophers, I readily concede. But I 
cannot think it quite the distinctive function of speculative 
thought to add what Friedrich Schlegel called a romantische 
Verwirrung, and a sporting interest, to the existence either of 
philosophers or of the readers of their works. Very likely it is 
true that 

There are nine-and-sixty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


But I conceive that the right ways of constructing a scientific 
philosophy must be assumed to be less numerous by something 
like sixty-eight. Certainly the philosopher who argues—which 
is to say, the philosopher—and at the same time professes to 
regard a philosophy as essentially and desirably a disclosure of 
unstandardized private reactions upon the universe, a species of 
lyric cry, puts himself into a rather curious posture. If agree- 
ment, and as much of it as possible, is not our aim, why argue? 
It may perhaps be said that the philosopher’s reasonings are 
only his peculiar way of uttering the burden of his soul and of 
edifying the like-minded, not instruments for coercing the judg- 
ment of stubborn dissenters. Yet for this purpose poetry is 
surely a happier medium. Asa fixed form of verse, the syllogism 
seems lacking in charm. If the dialectical triad was merely the 
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key whereby Hegel unlocked his heart, the device was a clumsy 
and cumbrous one for the purpose, while it has an imposing 
look of being intended for quite other and more important uses. 

Doubtless we shall to the end find plenty of matters to dis- 
agree about; the prospect of speedy and complete unanimity 
among us is scarcely so imminent as to justify alarm, even on the 
part of those to whom such a consummation would be most 
unwelcome. Doubtless philosophical systems will always in 
some degree reflect the temperaments and the accidents of the 
personal experience of their authors—be that a consolation or a 
discouragement. Doubtless there must ever remain a region of 
thought where ‘appreciation’ must play the decisive part, where 
the personal venture of faith, the unreasoned but imperious 
dictate of individual taste, or the ‘dumb turning of the will’— 
to use William James’s phrase—alone can settle the questions 
which there press for settlement. There is a familiar historic 
sense of the word ‘ philosophy’ in which it signifies much the same 
thing as the word religion—a religion purged of superstition 
and mythology and enlightened by some measure of reflection. 
In this sense a man’s ‘philosophy,’ being his interpretation to 
himself of the meaning of his own life, manifestly cannot fail to 
take its form and color in part from the non-intellectual elements 
of his nature, to be a transcript of his personality as a whole. 
Such philosophies mankind will always go on making for itself; 
and in them much diversity appears inevitable, whether or not 
it be desirable. 

Yet obviously, this is not the sort of thing that men have 
meant solely, or chiefly, by philosophy; and it is certainly not 
this alone that philosophers have pretended to be engaged in. 
Not the communication of mere personal impressions about the 
universe; not the impartation of some sort of cosmic emotion 
from one bosom to another, by whatever method of spreading 
the contagion prove most effective—not these things, but some- 
thing very different and much more pretentious has been com- 
monly supposed to be the chief function of the philosopher. 
Argument, I repeat, has been his customary employment; and in 


argument—to reverse the saying of Heraclitus—every man steps 
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aside out of a world of his own into a world in which is pre- 
supposed not only the existence of truths verifiable by the com- 
mon reason, but also the possibility of cogency—that is, of 
intellectual coercion—and so the possibility of unanimity. Phi- 
losophy has seldom given up the pretension of being in some sort 
a science among the sciences, even when it has lacked the hardi- 
hood to dub itself scientia scientiarum. And so long as we 
maintain any such pretension of being busied about verifiable 
truths, of cultivating anything of the nature of science, it is, 
to speak plainly, sheer dishonesty of us not to play that game 
according to the rules, to be content with any lower degree of 
rigor in scientific method, any smaller measure of established and 
agreed-upon results, any greater infusion of the idiosyncrasies 
of our private personalities, than the nature of the case and the 
imperfections of the human intellect render inevitable. As one 
of the leaders of our discussion in 1912 well put the matter, to 
doubt whether agreement in philosophy is desirable is equivalent 
to doubting whether there are any fundamental philosophical 
issues. If the problems exist—‘‘if each one of them 7s a certain 
matter of fact which men have not yet come to understand, then 
the desirability of men’s agreeing upon them is self-evident”’— 
unless, indeed, it be held that diversity among men is so precious 
a thing that it were better that many men should to the end 
remain in error about some of the greatest matters of human 
concernment, than that, by knowing the truth, they should fall 
into a drab unanimity. 


I. The fact, is, however, that the progress of philosophy 
towards universally intelligible and definitively cogent results 
has been immensely impeded by a lack of singleness of aim. 
Philosophy has long been endeavoring to perform two seemingly 
identical, but practically incongruous, functions. It has seldom 
been quite clear whether men chiefly sought from their philos- 
ophers the record—often quaintly enough expressed—of interest- 
ing and impressive personal reactions upon life, or depersonalized 
science; and as a rule both have been expected at once and 


from the same sources. The philosopher has been looked to for 
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edification, but also for the example of logical austerity and 
caution in believing. Yet there are in human nature hardly 
any two dispositions more deeply and subtly at variance than the 
desire to edify and the desire to verify. It is to be hoped that 
the truth, when found, will be found edifying. But the soul 
habitually on fire with a passionate conviction which it is eager 
to impart is scarcely of a temperature favorable to the cool and 
deliberate processes of severe inquiry. An eagerness to serve 
the spiritual needs of one’s generation is a generous and noble 
thing; but it is a very different thing from an eagerness to probe 
an intricate logical problem to its obscurest elements and its 
nicest distinctions. The type of mind that performs one of 
these functions well is likely—though there are perhaps rare 
exceptions—to perform the other badly. 

To this day, however, there still attaches to the current con- 
ception of the office of the teacher of philosophy much of this 
paradoxical duality. He is, or is popularly expected to be, a 
creature of equivocal race, partaking somewhat of the preacher 
and somewhat of the sceptical inquirer, a queer hybrid of the 
prophet and the professor. He is a scholar set apart to investi- 
which from its nature 





gate the problems of a particular science 
might be supposed to be peculiarly difficult and, at the present 
stage of culture, peculiarly incomplete and full of unsettled 
issues; but he is assumed to have settled all its more significant 
problems before he begins to teach, and to impart with con- 
fidence and zeal a well-rounded system of the universe; and this 
system is not conceived to be well adapted to fulfil the pedagogic 
uses of philosophical study unless it also in some way makes 
for edification. So sensible was one of the most notable of 
English philosophers of our day of this difficulty in reconciling 
the character of the effective teacher of philosophy with that of 
the effective philosopher, that he more than once felt not only 
an inclination but an obligation to give up the pedagogic office. 
The late Henry Sidgwick on his fiftieth birthday set down in his 
diary some of the motives which half persuaded him to leave 
Cambridge and to cease teaching; potent among these motives 
was “ the desire of literary independence—‘ to be able to speak 
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when I like as a man to men, and not three times a week as a 
salaried teacher to pupils. I understand the teacher who said 
that his classes were his ‘wings’; but in my deep doubt whether 
what now appears to me true tends to edification, I find them 
rather chains than wings. 
It little profits that a dubious don, 
In these dull rooms, among these weary flats, 


Yoked to these aged wives,' I mete and dole 


Unbottomed ethics to a 


‘savage race’ won’t do, but it is a race that knows not me, for 
I cannot bring myself to make myself known.” 

That a don (at least a philosophical don) should be dubious, 
that a teacher of youth should be uncertain whether what 
appeared to him true tended to edification—these appeared to 
Sidgwick incongruities so great as almost to induce him to 
abandon the academic life. Yet, of course, in the case of no 
other science would such considerations be felt to have any 
pertinency at all; and the contrast shows that philosophy is 
commonly looked upon as something either more, or less, than 
a science. In the investigations of specialists in the other 
disciplines, it is not required that their conclusions shall edify or 
exhilarate; it is required only that they shall be reached by 
the honest application of the most exact methods of technical 
inquiry which the existing state of the science permits. In the 
case of these other investigators, also, a willingness to suspend 
judgment, to recognize that many of their problems are unsolved, 
is commonly esteemed a merit. The typical expert in the natural 
or the historical sciences finds his chief interest and inspiration 
precisely in these problems yet to be solved; and much faithful 
and enthusiastic work is in progress in fields of investigation 
where large, well-grounded, synthetic conclusions can be hoped 
for only in a future indefinitely far off. 

Now this duality in the prevalent conception of the philosopher 
affects his work more variously and more profoundly than is 
often realized. It affects, for example, the social valuation of 


philosophers and philosophical teachers, by the public, by aca- 


1 Heads of Houses. 
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demic authorities, and even by other philosophers, and thus tends 
to determine what kind of philosopher shall most flourish in 
the world. It is more by excellence in the prophetic or the 
poetic character than by excellence in the scientific character 
that a philosopher has been, and often still is, likely to gain 
even academic reputation and influence. This is strikingly illus- 
trated, as it seems to me, in the contrast between the career of 
Sidgwick and that of his illustrious contemporary, Thomas Hill 
Green, at Oxford. Sidgwick somewhere in his diary speaks of 
his own “academic failure’’—his “failure to attract men on a 
large scale,”” and tells of a letter of criticism received from a 
friend which contrasted his lecture-room, with its handful of 
students, and that of Green, “‘in which a hundred men—half of 
them B.A.’s—ignoring examinations, hung on the lips of the man 
who was sincerely anxious to teach them the truth about the 
universe and human life.””,. Mrs. Humphrey Ward has described 
in a familiar passage how Green’s lectures must have affected 
many a youthful hearer. Her hero, as he listened, ‘felt brought 
near to the great primal forces breathing through the divine 
work shop; and in place of natural disposition and reverent com- 
pliance there sprang up in him suddenly an actual burning 
certainty of belief.’’ Noone, I imagine, could have been affected 
in that way in listening to Sidgwick. And yet—did this gift of 
a noble prophetic power in Green have aught to do with his 
value as a philosopher? For my part, I cannot read the Pro- 
legomena to Ethics without a frequently recurrent feeling that the 
impulse to edification is vitiating the reasoning—blurring dis- 
tinctions which would be embarrassing if made, obscuring rele- 
vant but troublesome questions as to the precise meanings of the 
conclusions reached, giving to those conclusions a slight uncon- 
scious twist which makes them far more impressive, but which is 
quite unsanctioned by their premises. Is one not, in short, 
sometimes sensible that logical seriousness is being drowned in 
moral earnestness? On the other hand—if I may pursue what 
is perhaps an invidious comparison between two great and good 
men—can anyone read Sidgwick, and especially Sidgwick’s criti- 


cisms on Green’s philosophy, and hold the opinion that the 
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Cambridge teacher was a less competent thinker, endowed with a 
smaller measure of the essentially philosophic qualities—the 
sceptical temper, intolerance of obscurity and equivocality, 
acuteness in logical discrimination, sense of the inter-relatedness 
and implicativeness of ideas, patience and tenacity in ‘following 
the argument’ whithersoever it may lead? 

I do not for a moment wish to imply that this diversity of 
gifts is undesirable, or that the one sort of service is necessarily 
higher than the other. Edification in some sort we all require 
and, no doubt, in our several fashions, find. The most rigorous 
logician, it is to be hoped, is also a man, with ideals for which 
he is impassioned, with loyalties that outrun his arguments, 
with working hypotheses about the world and human life that 
transcend any present possibility of proof. I am insisting only 
that the two types of mental process are distinct, and that the 
ends of edification and of rigorous inquiry are not, at the present 
stage of philosophy’s progress, to be sought by the same means, 
nor, as a rule, at the hands of the same persons. If philosophy 
is to be treated as a science, but a science still in the making; 
if it is agreed that it is worth while for society to maintain a 
small body of men for the purpose of ascertaining, with as much 
care and exactitude of procedure as possible, what can be known 
about certain of the largest and most difficult questions that 
present themselves to the human intellect—then society must 
not confuse this purpose with a wholly different one, that of 
furnishing impressive, imaginative, edifying, emotionally stirring, 
popular discourse about these same problems. The public must 
learn to distinguish the two types of values; must not deem a 
man a good philosopher merely because he is a good metaphysical 
poet or a good preacher; nor assume that, in writings dealing 
with large speculative themes, popular appeal is necessarily 
evidence of profundity. As ‘best sellers’ it is unlikely that any 
works of any of the company here present will ever rival that, 
in one sense, most successful of American metaphysical books of 
our time, Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures; nor can 
we reasonably hope to furnish an equal degree of edification to 
any comparable number of souls. But I am afraid that success 
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in something like this sense, though perhaps not attained by the 
same methods, not infrequently passes for success in the business 
of being a philosopher. 

II. However, the confusion of philosophy and edification 
appears to be a waning error; and I do not know that it can be 
said of most of the newer fashions in philosophical thought that 
there is anything inordinately edifying about them. The greater 
number of us here, I imagine, have agreed with Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s insistence that “if philosophy is to become scientific, 
it is necessary first and foremost that philosophers should acquire 
the disinterested scientific curiosity which characterizes the 
genuine man of science.”” Such a temper is, I believe, already 
generally prevalent among us; and the primary requisite for the 
conversion of philosophy into a science, and for the realization 
of that orderly and consecutive progress which is appropriate 
to a science, has already been attained. But that further meas- 
ures of reform, other modifications of the hitherto customary 
attitude of philosophers towards their problems, and of their 
methods in philosophizing, are also indispensable, perhaps not 
so many would agree. There are, I suppose, not a few who look 
upon the diversity and undulancy of philosophical opinion as 
regrettable, indeed, but not as pointing to the necessity for any 
definite changes in the procedure of our inquiries. One is sure, 
at any rate, of the soundness of one’s own doctrine; one knows 
that, so far as it professes to go, it is the true product of scientific 
method in philosophizing. And the dissent therefrom of a more 
or less large number of respected colleagues, though unfortunate, 
is not surprising or discouraging; still less is it productive of 
doubt concerning the correctness of one’s own conclusions. If 
the opinion one has adopted is of one of the more recent vintages, 
one explains the dissent by the natural inertia of the human 
intellect, by the well known conservatism of the majority of 
men past middle life. If one still adheres to some type of 
doctrine more widely accepted thirty years ago than now, an 
explanation of the aberrations of the younger generation—and 
of some, even, of one’s eminent coevals—does not lie quite so 
ready to hand; yet doubtless, one supposes, these occasional 
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transient epidemics of intellectual blindness are somehow within 
the regular, if mysterious, order of nature. For the future, one 
anticipates that the sound doctrine will prevail; the persuasive- 
ness of the affirmation, or the negation, which one has oneself 
found so convincing, will surely more and more become apparent 
to the less prejudiced generations that are to follow; and in- 
creasing agreement in philosophy will simply and naturally 
come about through the cogency of truth itself. And, thus 
reassured, we have gone on disagreeing in the present, as usual, 
or more than usual, and have continued to philosophize pretty 
much in the good, old fashioned, casual, disconnected, indi- 
vidualistic, unorganized and essentially amateurish way. 

This equanimity appears to me to be the chief obstacle, not 
only to increase of agreement among us, but to—what, of course, 
any desirable agreement presupposes—a progressive clarification 
of our problems. That our differences are irremediable in our 
own time we do not know, for we have never taken any adequate 
means to find out. The belief that they will spontaneously 
diminish in the future is a touching triumph of hope over experi- 
ence—and philosophy has had, in the Occident, more than two 
thousand years of experience. I can see no objective ground 
for expecting that the future historic fortunes of doctrines now 
current will be more prosperous than the fortunes of their pre- 
cursors. Subjective confidence in the soundness of his reasonings 
and the irrefragability of his conclusions each of us, no doubt, 
has; but so had all the philosophers that were before us. Minds 
not necessarily inferior to those of this generation held, with the 
utmost assurance of their finality, opinions which, by one or 
another group in this generation, are looked upon as gross errors; 
and reached those opinions by reasonings which seemed to them 
demonstrative, but which now appear to many among us trans- 
parently fallacious. Why should any contemporary thinker sup- 
pose himself immune from the fallibility of his predecessors— 
or, indeed, of his contemporaries—unless he has ascertained the 
generic and constant cause of their errors and taken some pre- 
cautions to abate or eliminate that cause in his own reflection. 


The folly of systematic philosophers is like the folly of private 
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bettors at horse races; each knows that most of his kind lose 
their wagers, but flatters himself that he will somehow prove the 
happy exception. The only objective way whereby a philosopher 
can judge of the probable correctness of his opinions is, not by 
considering the cogency (to his mind) of the arguments which 
support them, but by viewing himself, so to say, in his statistical 
aspect. If he holds that, of ten competently trained meta- 
physicians, seven, on the average, fall into a specified degree or 
frequency of error, then he must hold the odds to be seven to 
three that his own degree of error is not less. For only vanity 
could inspire the assumption that the others were less fitted 
for the enterprise; and in firmness of persuasion—in the case of 
contemporaries, firmness of persuasion in the face of the same 
body of empirical knowledge—they do not differ from him. 
The more general cultivation of a statistical or actuarial habit 
of mind among philosophers would, I believe, have a salutary 
effect, not only upon their attitude towards their own doctrines 
—in producing a certain speculative diffidencé and modesty 
which would make for open-mindedness—but also upon their 
technical procedure. 

For the existence of disagreement among philosophical special- 
ists who are contemporaries implies a very definite fact—a fact 
of a type with which certain other sciences are quite familiar, 
and of which they take formal cognizance in their methodology. 
It implies, namely, that philosophical inquiry is to a high degree 
subject to what the physicists call accidental errors—errors 
arising from the varying subjective peculiarities of the indi- 
viduals who carry on these inquiries. And in the case of an 
investigation which is thus known to be subject to a probable 
error, it is illegitimate to assume, out of hand, the correctness 
of any individual finding. If two astronomers, observing the 
same object, get variant results, neither of them insists that his 
own (uncorrected) observation is the true one, no matter how 
clearly and distinctly he saw what he reports. Just as little am 
I, as a philosopher, entitled to assume confidently the correctness 
of my observation of a given logical fact, if my learned colleague, 
whose ability and general competency I cannot doubt, reports a 
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different observation. But the resources of scientific method in 
neither case end with this merely negative outcome—this statis- 
tical scepticism or actuarial agnosticism, as it might be called. 
Recognizing the fact of a probable error, we may proceed to 
take measures for its correction or reduction. We cannot, indeed, 
adopt in philosophy the method used in the observational phys- 
ical sciences, and apply the law of averages to the conflicting 
opinions of philosophers. But we may at least tentatively 
assume—and it is the only assumption that will offer us any 
escape from our actuarial agnosticism—that the error in philos- 
ophy, the tendency to which is conclusively proved by the 
disagreements of philosophers, may be due to some ascertainable 
generic cause, always operative, indeed, in philosophizing as 
hitherto customarily carried on, yet not necessarily incapable of 
elimination by an appropriate change of methods. In other 
words, the tendency to a certain average amount of error in 
individual philosophers may be due to some peculiarity in the 
conditions under which their individual speculative observations 
are performed. The error, though doubtless variable in kind 
and amount, may be the result of a constant fault in the procedure 
used; and by altering the conditions of the observation in this 
respect, the (otherwise) probable error may perhaps be sensibly 
diminished, if not wholly eliminated—a result which should 
normally make itself apparent in a decrease of disagreement 
and of instability in opinion. 

I shall now try to indicate what seem to me the most important 
of the typical subjective causes of the error in philosophical 
reasonings which is evidenced by our relatively high degree of 
disagreement. For the partial, if not the complete, removal of 
these causes, nothing, as I believe, is needed but good will and 
determination on the part of philosophers. I must not, you 
will observe, and I trust I shall not, deal with any particular 
errors occurring in the treatment of any specific philosophical 
problem; to do so would probably be not to diminish but to 
increase the discord. The considerations—the really very simple 
and obvious, yet grievously disregarded, considerations—which I 


am about to present concern matters of general procedure. 
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They have to do with the definition of the logical type of the 
undertaking in which philosophical inquiry tiberhaupt consists, 
and with the deduction therefrom of the principal causes, and 
so of the preventatives, of error in philosophizing. 

1. Though the public often seems to imagine that we deal 
with esoteric mysteries there is, in truth, nothing in the generic 
nature of our procedure which is not, at bottom, analogous to 
the procedures of the other sciences. The phrase which I used 
a few moments ago was not simply figurative. The philosophical 
investigator is, in fact, engaged in what may properly be called 
logical observation. Given a question which—for one reason or 
another, often a purely historical reason—is not ordinarily dealt 
with by any of the other sciences, yet a question possessing an 
intelligible meaning—and the philosopher’s task, broadly stated, 
is to observe as completely and exactly as possible what I shall 
designate as the ‘considerations’ pertinent to this question. 
This induction of ‘considerations’ ought to include all matters 
that have any prima facie appearance of being pertinent to the 
problem in hand. A ‘consideration’ may be almost any sort 
of logical datum that may be mentioned, according to the char- 
acter and scope of the problem. It may be an established 
empirical generalization derived from one of the other sciences; 
it may be a presupposition logically latent in the statement of the 
problem itself; it may be a distinction requisite to set this problem 
off from others; it may be some dialectical principle, of broad 
application, in which, if it should be admitted, implications can 
be found bearing upon the particular issue under consideration. 
In one respect, to be sure, the analogy with the simpler sort of 
physical observation does not hold. The philosophical observer 
almost always finds that the ‘considerations’ are not neatly 
spread out before him as it were upon a single plane, but that 
many of them are involved in, dependent upon, or antithetic to, 
one another; that he must not only see the considerations 
bearing directly upon the initial question, but also the considera- 
tions bearing upon these primary considerations, and so on 
through a regress which is by no means necessarily infinite, but 
which may be decidedly long and intricate. But this frequent— 
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not invariable—deductive interconnectedness of his materials 
does not alter the fact that the philosopher’s task has at bottom 
the character of an inductive inquiry. It is a task of collating 
and focussing the data necessary for deciding as to the pre- 
ponderance of evidence in relation to a given well-formulated 
question; and the task is well or ill performed according to the 
degree of comprehensiveness of the collation and the degree of 
precision with which the several data have been observed. 

Now, in the other sciences, when an investigator addresses 
himself thus to a problem, he nowadays surrounds himself with 
all manner of methodized precautions against error—error in 
the enumeration of the pertinent factors in the experimental 
situation, error in the confusion of the subjective conditions of 
observation with the characters of the objects to be observed, 
error of oversight in observation, error of insufficiency in the 
accumulation of instances or in the diversified repetition of 
experiments. A large part of the progress of any empirical 
science, especially in the earlier stages of its conversion from 
guess-work into a science, has depended upon the development 
of such observational or experimental technique—. e., upon the 
discovery, partly by analysis, partly by bitter experience, of the 
common types of sources of error in the particular class of 
inquiries in which the science engages—and upon the elaboration 
of definite contrivances to exclude or diminish these sources of 
error. It would be superfluous, before the present company, 
to recite illustrations of this fact drawn from the history of the 
special sciences. 

Can we honestly say that philosophy has as yet developed 
any such precautionary technique? Have philosophers as a 
class given any practical evidence of having acquired a deep 
sense of what most of the ‘natural’ and historical sciences have 
long since learned—that the intellectus sibi permissus is most 
likely to soar bravely into error, or at all events into exaggeration, 
and that therefore, if it is to be kept within the regions of verified 
or verifiable truth, it must have carefully calculated weights 
firmly and constantly attached to it. Yet our need for providing 


ourselves with such checks and precautions is manifestly greater 
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than the need of the specialist in any physical science can be, 
precisely because our data are more abstract, more elusive, 
easier to overlook, less capable of forcing themselves upon our 
attention, than are the objects of physical observation. I am 
persuaded that philosophy will never acquire anything like the 
gait of a science until it becomes, to a much higher degree than 
is yet customary, methodologically self-conscious; until it be- 
comes more systematic in its procedure, devotes relatively more 
attention to its technique and, for a time, relatively less to the 
formulation of substantive conclusions; until no trained philos- 
opher can ever sit down at his desk to write without an explicit, 
vivid and persistent consciousness of the specific causes from 
which error is likely to arise in the type of inquiry in which he 
proposes to engage. 

What, then, is necessary in order that the philosopher may 
carry out a logical observation with safeguards at least in some 
degree comparable to those employed by his fellow-investigators 
in other sciences? 

What seems to me the first of these requisites I have already 
intimated. It is the possession—dare I say, the acquisition?— 
by all philosophers at all times of what may be called the induc- 
tive investigator’s habit of mind—of a certain self-distrust, a 
sense that eternal vigilance is the price of sound philosophizing, 
an appreciation, in particular, of the fact that there are in all 
probability many ‘considerations’ to be looked for, brought into 
relation, and probed, before a conclusion can be legitimately 
reached. There is a remark of M. Bergson’s which, I must 
confess, has always peculiarly aroused my ire: ‘no philosopher,” 
he declares, apparently not in reproach but in approbation— 
“no philosopher ever says more than one thing; for he never 
sees more than one point.”” Even as a historical generalization 
that seems to me to be, happily, not quite exact; yet historically 
it has undoubtedly a measure of truth. Our libraries abound in 
the products of what may be called the ‘happy-thought’ method 
of philosophizing. A dazzling illumination flashes upon the 
mind of the philosopher, some fine day, as upon the eye of the 
traveller on the road to Damascus; and the man’s speculative 
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vision thereupon becomes blinded, if not to everything else, 
at least to everything not readily reconcilable with that apoca- 
lypse. We all, no doubt, have experienced something of that 
intoxicating sense of revelation, that metaphysical inebriety, 
which comes at these moments. Observe how an eminent man 
of science turned philosopher, the founder of a somewhat influen- 
tial doctrine, describes how the secret of the universe dawned 
upon him. He had, he tells us, already had some imperfect 
adumbrations of the all-solving conception; but the full realiza- 
tion of it came suddenly. (It would be a pity to translate what 
follows out of the charming and appropriate German in which 
the tale is told): 

“Ich hatte am Abend mich wieder einmal lebhaft iiber jenen 
revolutionaren Gedanken mit Fachgenossen unterhalten, denen 
es natiirlich nicht einfiel, meine Auffassung ernst zu nehmen; 
sie bemiihten sich vielmehr, mir durch reichlichen Spott meine 
Energetik zu verleiden. Das hatte angesichts des kraftigen 
Wachstums des neuen Begriffs in meinem Unterbewusstsein 
natiirlich durchaus nicht den beabsichtigten Erfolg, sondern 
den entgegengesetzten. Nachdem wir uns spat getrennt hatten 
und ich einige Stunden geschlafen hatte, wachte ich plétzlich 
wiederum mitten in diesem Gedanken auf und konnte keinen 
Schlaf weiter finden. In friihester Morgenstunde, um vier oder 
fiinf Uhr, bin ich denn aus dem Gasthof nach dem Tiergarten 
gegangen und habe dort unter dem Sonnenschein eines wunder- 
vollen Friihlingsmorgens ein wahres Pfingsten, namlich eine 
Ausgiessung des Geistes iiber mich erlebt. Die Végel zwitscher- 
ten und schmetterten von allen Zweigen, goldgriines Laub 
glanzte gegen einen lichtblauen Himmel, Schmetterlinge sonnten 
sich auf den Blumen und ich selbst wanderte in wunderbar 
gehobener Stimmung durch diese friihlinghafte Natur. . . . Ich 
kann die ganze Stimmung, von der ich damals getragen war, 
nur mit den hédchsten Gefiihlen meines Liebesfriihlings ver- 
gleichen, der damals um ein reichliches Jahrzehnt hinter mir lag. 
Der Denkprozess fiir die allseitige Gestaltung der energetischen 
Weltauffassung vollzog sich in meinem Gehirn ohne jegliche 


Anstrengung, ja mit positiven Wonnegefiihlen; jedes Ding sah 
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mich an, als ware ich eben gemass dem biblischen Bericht 
geschaffen und in das Paradies gesetzt worden und gibe allem 
seinen wahren Namen.” ! 

Of such sort, then, the philosopher tells us, was the eigentliche 
Geburtsstunde of his system. 

The variety of philosophic experience here related with an 
engaging candor differs, perhaps, in emotional voluminosity from 
the average; yet it is only a heightened example of those moments 
which are, no doubt, among the chief rewards of the philosopher’s 
life, but are also the chief dangers to philosophy itself. They 
lend to the convictions that they bring into the mind a potency 
and charm that is likely ever thereafter to dull the edge of the 
critical sense and to impart to bad logic a strange plausibility, 
incomprehensible to those who have not had the experience. 
They explain, I suppose, why it is that so few philosophers ever 
see much more than one thing in relation to a problem—when 
it is nevertheless so certain that there are many things, in relation 
to any problem, which ought to be seen—and why other philos- 
ophers are often completely unable to see the same thing. They 
have their uses, perhaps, these moments of inventive insight, 
these “‘processes of thought’’ in which a whole Weltauffassung 
takes shape before us ‘without any effort of the mind.’”” New 
hypotheses have their place, in philosophy as elsewhere; and it 
is seemingly a law of nature that the birth of a new hypothesis 
does not take place without some degree of speculative delirium. 
The utility of such births, however, depends upon an exceed- 
ingly high infant mortality among them. The presumption— 
based upon probabilities derived from the experience-tables of 
the history of philosophy—is immensely against any individual 
aspirant for survival. But only a Spartan discipline in the rigors 
of inductive inquiry—a discipline much rarer, I believe, among 
philosophers, than among trained workers in the special sciences 
—can suffice to overcome the natural fondness of parents, and 
secure that prompt extirpation of the logically unfit, without 
which philosophy is likely to the end to be a mere mob of private 
convictions. Thus it is that philosophers have commonly merited 
only in the ironic sense that ambiguous eulogy of Nietzsche's: 


1 W. Ostwald, Der energetische Imperativ, 1912, p. 7. 
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“This thinker has no need of any one to refute him; he suffices 
for that himself.” 

There is, of course, a special reason why philosophers are 
peculiarly prone to regard single insights relating to their prob- 
lems as sufficient and decisive. Those insights usually present 
themselves in the guise of “necessities of thought.” They 
appear to bear the mark of self-evidence; and the deduction by 
which they are brought to bear upon the particular problem 
seems at each link to be equally evident and necessary. Why 
hesitate, then?—the philosopher is likely to ask himself. Here 
is one clear, indubitable dialectical principle, which by the 
nature of the case is conclusive of the question before me; of more 
I have no need. Yet we ought long since to have universally 
realized how illusory may be this appearance of self-evidence 
and finality. There is a phrase used somewhere, I think, by 
Mr. Bradley, which beautifully intimates the nature of the logical 
situation in which philosophers commonly are, though too often 
without knowing it: “‘We have,” he writes, ‘‘seen that these 
conclusions must be; we have now to inquire whether they may 
be.”” So many dazzling insights there always have been, and 
perhaps always will be, of which it seems clear that they must be 
true, until we sit down patiently and in cold blood to make that 
induction of other—perhaps, not less necessary—‘ considerations’ 
which will very likely show that the former may not be—at all 
events, not in the sense which at first was the only sense of them 
that occurred to us. All along the side of the road travelled by 
philosophy in the past—and also, indeed, the roads of physics 
and mathematics—you may find the débris of exploded neces- 
sities of thought. This, to be sure, proves nothing against 
either the existence or the attainability of ‘necessary’ truths; 





but it does prove that the human eye—even in men of rare 
intellectual vision—is but poorly skilled in recognizing them at a 
glance, and that only by the establishment of a sort of meta- 
physical testing laboratory, where the materials to be used in the 
construction of philosophical engines are first systematically 
subjected to all conceivable strains and stresses, can we hope that 


our dialectical locomotion will be made reasonably secure and 
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continuous. Unhappily, not even an explicit awareness of the 
truth that the question of ‘may be’ must always follow upon the 
question of ‘must be’ in philosophy, seems sufficient to guarantee 
an individual philosopher against undue partiality for that 
happy thought which is peculiarly hisown. To take an eminent 
contemporary example—how odd appears, probably, to most of 
us here, the disproportion between the weight which Mr. Bradley 
attaches to his celebrated argument from the regress of relations, 
and the weight which he attaches to the consideration that, if 
the contents of our experience must be purged of their relational 
character, must be “transmuted and transformed,”’ in order to 
be possessed by the Absolute, then, precisely, the entire contents 
of our experience as such cannot be possessed by the Absolute. 
I will not here trouble to contend that the latter consideration 
is more clear and cogent than the former; but I suppose there 
are very few who have ever thought about the matter—with the 
exception of the distinguished author of Appearance and Reality 
—to whom it has not seemed at least equally clear and cogent. 
And to all who take this view, it must appear that this acute 
dialectician has simply failed to observe impartially and closely 
one of the most obvious considerations pertinent to his problem. 
If so, he has merely followed what, in my opinion, has been the 
ordinary procedure of metaphysicians in all ages. 

The first thing needful, then, for the secure progress of philo- 
sophical inquiry—after the business of inquiry has been separated 
from the business of edification—is the development, or the very 
great intensification among us of a certain habit of mind—of 
the caution, and the sense of the probable multiplicity and 
elusiveness of the circumstances to be taken account of, which 
characterize the trained inductive investigator. The motto of 
philosophy should be the reverse of Danton’s: not boldness, 
but circumspection, and again circumspection, and always cir- 
cumspection—that is the exacting and unromantic watchword 
under which we may hope, if not for early success in our enter- 
prise, at least for steady movement in that direction. 

2. When philosophers thus become habitually mindful that 


the constant danger in their inquiries is the danger of the over- 
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looked consideration, certain specific procedures will become 
customary among them, which at present are far from usual. 
First and most obvious of these is a deliberate and systematic 
attempt at exhaustiveness in the enumeration of the elements 
of a problem, of the ‘considerations’ pertinent to it—and, even, 
of all that any relatively sane minds have ever conceived to be 
pertinent considerations. Descartes long since enjoined this 
upon us, and the maxim is doubtless a tolerably platitudinous 
one; yet it seems to be much more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. An eminent philosopher, for example, not 
long since raised anew the question whether the given content 
of an actual perception is or is not numerically or existentially 
identical with the so-called ‘real’ or ‘physical’ object of which it 
is supposed to furnish knowledge. In its general logical type this 
question is the same as the questions of identification which are 
constantly dealt with by the courts and by historians. Here 
are what seem to be two entities, observed primarily in different 
contexts and having some apparent contrasts in their known 
attributes; are they, nevertheless, one entity? Was Mattioli, 
for example, the Man in the Iron Mask? The historian, as a 
matter of course, does not regard the identification as established 
until he has collected all possible information about the char- 
acteristics and movements of the two men; has discriminated 
those differences which are compatible with numerical identity 
from those which, if made out, would preclude identification; 
and has then carefully compared the two with respect to every 
one of the latter class of paired characteristics. Not so the 
philosopher. Dealing with a problem which belongs conspicu- 
ously to what may be called the enumerative type, he gives no 
evidence of having attempted to draw up a complete list of the 
relevant assumed attributes of the two classes of entities, or of 
having systematically reviewed all antecedently conceivable 
modes of difference between the two, in order to determine which 
dissimilarities would, and which would not, be consistent with 
numerical identity. He contents himself with taking merely a 
few attributes which happen to occur to him, making the com- 


parison with respect to these, and showing—convincingly enough 
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—that one specified type of difference in the relations of the 
subjects of discourse under consideration is not sufficient to 
prove their existential duality. After an acute and ingenious, 
but glaringly incomplete analysis, he concludes that the identi- 
fication is achieved. The question of the actual correctness of 
the conclusion has nothing to do with my present point; it is 
merely the lack of the habit of really methodical enumeration— 
and of that obsessing methodological self-consciousness of the 
inductive investigator—which I have thus ventured to illustrate 
from the work of a greatly gifted and very honest thinker. Such 
a lack, since it is common, is not surprising or discreditable in 
any individual philosopher; yet, so long as it is common, the 
work of philosophers, as a body, whatever other claims upon 
men’s attention it may have, will deserve little of the respect 
which is due to serious, painstaking, and methodized scientific 
inquiry. 

3. Acomplete enumeration and an unbiased and exact observa- 
tion of all the ‘considerations’ pertinent to a problem of any 
logical complexity is, however, scarcely possible to one mind work- 
ing alone, even though it be a mind well versed in the history of 
past reflection. Philosophy is—by the nature of its task, though 
not, perhaps, by the nature of its practitioners—more than any 
other science a codperative enterprise. Dialectic, in its original 
sense—that is to say, dialogue, discussion, the pursuit of truth 
through the interaction of two or more minds—this is the very 
essence of its method. This fact was long ago discovered by its 
first great master; but how few philosophers in modern times 
have shared what Professor Shorey calls “ Plato’s fundamental 
conviction of the complete futility of a continuous stream of 
discourse.”” Mankind has learned a thousand things, true and 
false, from the Platonic dialogues during these two millenniums, 
including a good many things that are not contained in them; 
but it has seemed slowest of all to learn the truth which is at 
least symbolized by the very form of those writings—that real 
philosophizing is a collective process. Among moderns, a few 
of the Romanticists rendered at least an enthusiastic lip-service 
to this truth. All philosophiren, Friedrich Schlegel used to 
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reiterate, is symphilosophtren; and again: “‘ Philosophiren heisst 
die Allwissenheit gemeinschaftlich suchen.”” That Allwissenhett 
is the object of this pursuit I should hardly be prepared to main- 
tain; otherwise, I could wish that Schlegel’s aphorism might be 
made the motto of this society, and, indeed, be inscribed upon 
the walls of every philosopher’s study. 

The primary reason why coéperation—and definitely organized 
coéperation—in philosophizing is indispensable, I have already 
intimated. The principal source of possible error in philosophy 
is oversight—the neglect, or the too cursory regard, of pertinent 
considerations. A heightened logical self-consciousness upon 
this score, a determination on the part of individuals to make 
complete enumerations, may do something to diminish the risk 
of such error; but it cannot do enough. Oversight in logical 
observations is not the result merely of a lack of methodical 
circumspection in individuals; it may, and constantly does, 
result from the inevitable limitations of the logical sensitivity 
of any individual mind. The ‘considerations’ of philosophy are 
often elusive enough (which does not mean that they are unreal 
or unimportant). A valid distinction pertinent to a genuine 
issue may at first be almost invisible to one mind, while glaringly 
obvious to another; yet the latter may not be less blind to some 
other part of the logical spectrum. Even if all the ‘ points’ which 
have to do with the problem have been noted, it is easy, it is 
disastrously easy, to forget some of them in the final summing-up; 
or, even if all be remembered, to let them slip out of the delicate 
balance of relations upon which the truth of the matter may 
depend. The entire history of philosophy is there to remind us 
how decisive factors in the formation of doctrines are the limita- 
tions, or the peculiarities of vision, of individual intellects, 
however exceptional in their endowments and however sincere; 
what part has again and again been played by unconscious 
emotional bias, by inexplicit yet controlling presuppositions, by 
the pervasive influence of some personal type of imagery, by 
sheer ignorance of some field of natural science, or by the most 
casual inadvertence or forgetfulness. Against these subjective 
sources of error, the presence of which we are all ready enough 
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to recognize in the thinking of many of our predecessors, not 
to say our contemporaries, we can guard only by seeking the 
complementary and correcting action of other minds upon our 
own; and not of dead men’s minds, alone, but of contemporaries 
with whose thought ours may establish genuine and vital contact, 
to whom we may explain and re-explain our own thoughts, who 
will patiently ‘follow the argument’ with us, who will drive their 
meanings into our consciousness with friendly violence if neces- 
sary, and will gladly submit to like violence in return. ‘“‘Truth,” 
as the author of Oceana said, “is a spark to which objections 
With the mechanism for operating such 


are like bellows.’ 
instruments individual minds are by nature poorly provided. 
Blowing the bellows is a service which we can render for one 
another, but very inefficiently for ourselves; and our only hope 
of bringing that spark toa healthy blaze is by a sort of organized 
reciprocity in this service. 

The argument for the method of philosophizing by organized 
discussion may, at its lowest, be put upon grounds similar to 
those which have often been used to justify “government by 
discussion.”” The function of a “polity of discussion,” says 
Walter Bagehot in Physics and Politics, ‘‘is really to prevent 
action; it is the greatest hindrance to the inherited mistake of 
human nature, to the desire to act promptly. . . . If you want 
to stop instant and immediate action, always make it a condition 
that the action shall not begin till a considerable number of 
persons have talked it over and have agreed upon it.’’ Now, 
whether or not it be true that “the desire to act promptly” is 
the inherited mistake of human nature most dangerous in politics, 
certainly the desire to conclude promptly—the disposition to 
take as final a bit of reasoning which impresses one powerfully— 
is the inherited mistake of human nature which does most harm 
in philosophy. If all philosophers could be prevented from 
committing themselves to any opinion until a considerable num- 
ber of persons of diverse tendencies had talked it over fairly 
thoroughly—even though they should not agree upon it—some- 
thing would be accomplished to prevent people from having 
philosophies—that is, from having premature and personal philos- 
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ophies which they suppose to be objectively tested ones. The 
trouble now is that discussion, when it is had at all, is likely to 
come too late. The philosopher has made up his mind, has 
promulgated his theses with the gesture of an Athanasius contra 
mundum. Thereafter, discussion of those theses by others has 
the appearance, not of codperation in a common task, but of 


personal criticism; and all the forces of amour propre—and even 





in a philosopher those are not always negligible forces—unite to 
render difficult the access to his mind of countervailing con- 
siderations. How utterly and disgracefully inhospitable to the 
most pertinent contentions of his early critics was even so 
respectable a practitioner of our trade as Kant. Under any 
sound régime of philosophical inquiry, everything in the nature 
of a new hypothesis in philosophy would be put forward in a 
wholly tentative manner, as material for discussion by fellow- 
specialists, before it is given to the world at large, and before the 
free movement of disinterested reflection is clogged and impeded 
by definite personal commitments and by sectarian zeal. Under 
such conditions a good many ingenious and plausible errors 
might conceivably never survive their trial heats. The world 
would be less full of philosophies—to the very great good of 
philosophy. So little, however, is the desirability of this result 
generally appreciated, that a philosopher is apparently looked 
upon as unsportsmanlike unless he too throws his hat into the 
ring, with something of the self-confidence and aggressiveness 
of the originator of that metaphor. 

4. Genuinely useful and constructive philosophical discussion 
is, however, one of the most difficult things in the world to secure. 
It makes rarely exacting demands upon the patience, the open- 
ness of mind, and the good will of those who take part in it; 
and even good will, unaided by method and organization, is not 
sufficient to ensure substantial results. We all of us doubtless 
know from either observation or painful experience how hard it 
is to insinuate a philosophical idea in its exact and entire meaning 
into the mind of another human being, even though he be himself 
a philosopher. Few things are commoner in the replies of 


philosophical writers to their reviewers, than the complaint 
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that they have not been understood. It has of late been asserted 
by defenders of metaphysical idealism that recent critics of 
that doctrine—writers of high distinction—have actually never 
apprehended either what idealism is, or upon what grounds it 
chiefly rests—after all the thousands of pages which successive 
generations of idealists have filled with what they supposed 
to be sonnenklare Berichte of the thoughts that were in them. 
The assertion is perhaps somewhat excessive; yet, even so, it is 
good evidence that a misunderstanding has occurred somewhere. 
Again, we have lately had some surprising revelations of the 
diversity of the senses attached by both psychologists and 
philosophers to some of the commonest terms of the psychological 
vocabulary; revelations, also, of the yet more significant fact 
that terms which to some specialists seem indispensable and full 
of weighty import convey to others no intelligible meaning 
whatever. It is evident, therefore, that, to make serviceable 
discussion possible, definite preliminary measures need to be 
taken to reduce as nearly as may be to a minimum the mere 
difficulty of communicating an abstract idea from mind to mind. 
though it is a 





The first and most obvious of such measures 
measure which has encountered opposition among us—is the 
adoption, at least for the purposes of a particular discussion, of 
a common and unambiguous terminology, and—if so much be 
within human power—of a common set of initial postulates. 
Since our terms have neither clear nor invariant significations, 
we shall not get far in any coéperative inquiry without an agree- 
ment upon special definitions ad hoc. Whether any more perma- 
nent fixation of the meaning of the words employed by philos- 
ophers is possible, only the future can show; but such a 
consummation, even though problematical, is so desirable as to 
justify persistent effort. 

When we have done what can be done towards the attainment 
of mutual intelligibility, it remains to organize discussion upon 
a sufficiently large scale and to provide for its prosecution over 
a sufficiently long time and with the requisite orderliness and 
sequentiality. These desiderata have not yet been attained or 
closely approximated in the annual discussions of our association. 
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The topic for the principal discussion should—I venture to sug- 
gest—be selected and announced a year in advance; an attempt 
should be made to focus a part of the attention of American 
teachers and advanced students of philosophy throughout the 
year upon the problem chosen; and the leaders of the formal 
discussion, and many others, should publish in some of our 
periodicals a connected series of papers in elucidation of their 
reasons for their own views and their grounds for dissenting 
from the opposed views. If measures such as these could be 
adopted, with something like general support, we should then 
have an approach to a suitable organization of coéperative 
philosophical inquiry in America. I have, I trust, no illusions 
as to the results attainable even by these means. I do not 
anticipate that every New Year’s Day would see one of the 
ancient problems finally disposed of, by universal consent. Yet 
I do anticipate that we should secure a more precise joining of 
issue, a far more real contact of mind with mind, a richer accumu- 
lation and convergence of pertinent ‘considerations,’ a more 
tenacious following of the argument, a better understanding, at 
the worst, of the precise nature and grounds of our differences, 
than would be attainable by any other means. Now and then 
we should perhaps witness that rare and admirable spectacle of 
a philosopher of mature years converted by argument to a new 
opinion: that even rarer, but equally admirable, spectacle of 
some once ardent champion of a philosophical revolution frankly 
repudiating the great discovery upon which the revolution was 
to have been based. At the least, the adoption of the measures 
I have indicated would mean that we should have done what 
was possible to remove the external impediments to agreement, 
should have made an honest attempt, somewhat commensurate 
with the difficulties of the task, to think coéperatively, and to 
move forward as a single body and with some continuity in our 
movement. 

5. Such discussion, however, is practicable only upon a further 
condition: That it be possible to treat individual philosophical 
problems in isolation, to deal with the general field of our inquiries 


piecemeal. And here there is interposed, against the program of 
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methodical, consecutive, and coéperative scientific inquiry in 
philosophy, a non possumus in the name of logic. The condition 
mentioned, several writers have argued, is precisely what is 
least capable of realization in the case of this discipline; and the 
obstacle lies, mot in the nature of philosophers but in the nature 
of philosophy. It was, for example, contended by a distinguished 
member of our society, in the discussion of four years ago, that 
the difference between scientific and philosophical inquiry is 
that the former deals with isolable, the latter with non-isolable 
problems. Philosophical knowledge is characterized by ‘“‘its in- 
capacity to answer any one of its problems, without anticipating 
in broad outline the kind of answer that has to be given to all 
the others. In other words, it deals with problems for which 
no method of successful isolation has yet been formulated. . . 

The various philosophical problems cannot be treated as so 
many separate issues and their solutions combined to form a 
comprehensive system.”’ ‘‘The specific characteristic of philo- 
sophical reflection is that in dealing with any of its problems it 
must simultaneously bear in mind the correlative requirements 
of all the others. Even when it finds its chief inspiration in 
some specific field, it may do so only in so far as the insight 
thereby acquired can be shown to be supremely illuminating 
in other spheres.”’ Discussions such as had already been at- 


“és 


tempted by the Association seemed to this member of it “to 
involve an impossible ignoring of (these) radical differences 
between scientific and philosophical inquiry.”” ‘“‘The initial 
agreement,” for example, ‘“‘which it was sought to establish, 
was really impossible.”” Even an agreement to use words in 
one pre-concerted sense is alien to the nature of philosophy. 
“It is just upon the question of how to define ultimate terms 
that all our philosophical disputes really turn. Such imitations 
of scientific procedure would therefore seem to be altogether 
impossible.” 

If the consideration so forcibly urged by this writer had the 
practical consequence that is deduced from it, our situation 
would, assuredly, be a discouraging one. Philosophy would be 
the logical counterpart of the One Hoss Shay; as the latter could 
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cease to be, so the former could come into being, only instantan- 


eously and completely, 


All at once, and nothing first. 


Embarrassing indeed would be the position of a science in which 
nothing could be known, or even profitably discussed, until 
everything was known; a science powerless to be born, because 
debarred by some strange law of its own nature from any 
epigenesis. Fortunately, no reason is apparent why philosophy 
should be supposed to be in so desperate a plight. The isolation 
of problems is a necessary part of all scientific procedure; and 
an unavoidable difficulty of most scientific procedure is the fact 
that the facts dealt with are not equally isolable, and that the 
results reached by means of this methodological device ought 
therefore as a rule not to be regarded as more than provisional. 
From this difficulty it is possible that philosophy suffers some- 
what more than other branches of inquiry; though it seems to 
me to be a peculiarly unplausible application of that queer 
Hegelian superstition, the doctrine of the essentiality of relations, 
to say that every philosophical issue is inextricably intertwined 
with all of the others. Whether this is the case or not could, 
I should suppose, be determined only inductively; and I suspect 
that a very limited induction would suffice to bring to light 
specific issues which are as separable from other issues, as capable 
of independent settlement, as are any of the problems of any 
natural science. But even where this is not the case, it does not 
follow that profitable discussion of detached problems is either 
impossible or especially difficult. There is, after all, a process 
called hypothetical reasoning which is not unknown to logic, 
is pretty constantly employed by all the sciences, and is notably 
characteristic of that other science which consists of a species 
of logical observation of concepts and their relations—namely, 
modern mathematics. Philosophical discussion may be, and, 
conducted in an ideal manner, always would be, expressly 
hypothetical in form: Its postulates would be explicit, they would 
be assumed for the occasion and not asserted, and the question 


at issue would concern the conclusions properly to be drawn 
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within the limits of the system thereby determined. Within 
those limits, agreement might be found to be fairly easily attain- 
able. Then, indeed, the question as to the validity of the 
postulates themselves would necessarily arise; or it might be 
found that some ulterior pertinent consideration, which through 
oversight had not been explicitly covered by the postulates, was 
the real source of conflict of opinion upon the question pro- 
pounded. In either case, a new discussion, with postulates of a 
more general character, would, of course, follow; but it would 
still be of the same formally hypothetical type. And it is pre- 
cisely through such a linked sequence of provisionally limited 
and hypothetical discussions that the way to an increasing agree- 
ment among philosophers lies; though it has by this time, 
perhaps, been experimentally demonstrated that the average 
philosopher is constitutionally averse from any such procedure. 
More and more we should by such means introduce into our 
subject cleared areas within which there need be no controversy, 
so long as certain well understood and plainly formulated postu- 
lates are conceded; and more and more the crucial issues, con- 
cerning which agreement was not yet possible, would stand out 
with utmost sharpness, and in unmistakable logical relations to 
the rest of the field of inquiry. It is quite true that a character- 
istic of philosophical reflection is that, in dealing with many 
of its problems, it must ultimately bear in mind “the correlative 
requirements” of other problems. But this fact can be made 
entirely reconcilable with the method of piecemeal attack, by the 
aid of one of the simplest and most familiar of logical devices; 
it is, in truth, not, in practice, reconcilable with anything but 
the method of piecemeal attack. For, unfortunately, none of 
us mortals is like the monistic idealist’s Absolute, a totum simul; 
we must needs acquire our understanding of things bit by bit, 
or not at all. 

As a result of such a process, sufficiently long continued, even 
those outstanding points of stubborn disagreement would most 
of them, perhaps, either gradually dissolve, or be consigned by 
general consent to the category of the unverifiable, to a region 
of philosophical Aberglaube where proof is impossible, dispute 
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therefore idle, and the pretension to possess objective and 
scientific knowledge, illegitimate. When philosopher A and 
philosopher B, even after they really understand one another 
and have come to a contingent agreement upon all other points, 
find that to some single and precisely formulated question they 
are still constrained to give opposite answers, there should, 
unless one of them is mad, still be reason to hope that a pro- 
longed or repeated, and a direct exposure of each mind to the 
ideas of the other will finally produce unanimity. We must» 
after all, assume that, if the question is a real one, an identical 
logical reaction to it will be obtainable from all rational minds 
capable of understanding it; and a failure to obtain such reaction 
from minds in which such capacity is presumed can be regarded 
only as a difference in specific logical sensitivity. One or the 
other philosopher has never genuinely realized the ‘consideration’ 
which for the other is decisive. But the time-factor here may 
be all-important; time’s glory is not only to calm contending 
kings, but also contending metaphysicians—if only each will 
first find out precisely where the crucial points of disagreement 
lie, and will then, with reference to these points, patiently expose 
his intelligence to any 4deas which, however little they may 
impress him at first, seem to be deemed significant by any of his 
fellows for whose understanding he entertains some respect. 
The production of agreement by such a process is, happily, now 
and then actually observable in the case of two or more philos- 
ophers who have constant opportunity, over a term of years, for 
personal talk over their differences. But the working of this 
beneficent process needs to be made more general, more per- 
sistent, more—I may add—ineluctable by philosophers who have 
an active professional conscience or any desire to be looked 
upon by their fellows as really playing the game. And we should, 
I believe, be able to find a sort of logical catalytic agent by 
which the process might even be a little accelerated. 

6. Finally, all of the foregoing desiderata need to be reénforced, 
and rendered easier of attainment, by the preparation, through 
coéperative effort of many philosophers of differing schools, of a 
comprehensive catalogue raisonné of ‘considerations,’ arranged 
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according to the problems or the theses to which they are, or 
have by any considerable body of thinkers been supposed to be, 
pertinent—a catalogue literally and very thoroughly raisonné, 
a modern Summa Metaphysica of an undogmatic and non- 
partisan kind. We have already some fairly good encyclopedic 
works in philosophy which contain almost everything except the 
stuff of which philosophy consists—namely, ‘considerations’ 
presented in their logical inter-relations and ramifications. For 
it is these that are the ultimate units of our inquiry, and not 
terms, or systems, or doctrines, or even problems. To become 
acquainted with these prerequisites to the circumspect solution 
of a philosophical question, we and our students are now com- 
pelled, for the most part, to search for them where they lie more 
or less deeply buried in their contexts in the more celebrated 
historic or contemporary systems. Now, I have no desire to 
belittle the study of philosophical systems as integral units. 
Few studies seem to me to have a livelier human interest. Yet 
a system is often a highly accidental and highly unstable com- 
pound; the logically distinguishable and significant presupposi- 
tions, arguments, ‘considerations,’ in a word, which compose it 
in its various parts, frequently owe their conjunction more to 
peculiarities of the author’s mind or of his historical situation 
than to any purely dialectical necessity. Moreover, the same 
ideas, in logical essence, occur in diversified disguises and in 
variant contexts, in many seemingly unlike philosophies. The 
number of really distinct ‘considerations’ discoverable in the 
history of philosophy is vastly less than the unsophisticated 
reader of that kaleidoscopic record usually supposes. What is 
needed is that the history of philosophy (including contemporary 
philosophy) be disarticulated, that these logical units into which 
it is resolvable be discriminated, set down each under the historic 
thesis, or diverse theses, to which it is relevant, and methodically 
and unequivocally correlated with all complementary, qualifying 
or contrary considerations relevant to the same thesis. To say 
that this is impossible is to say that philosophy is incapable of 
becoming an organized body of knowledge. To say that it is 
unnecessary is, I think, singularly to underestimate the diffi- 
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culties of our task. As I have already remarked, you may 
frequently observe philosophers of genuine learning simply for- 
getting ‘considerations’ pertinent to the problems upon which 
they are arguing; may see them, for example, ‘refuting’ theses 
to which they are opposed, yet omitting even to examine one 
or more of the grounds which partisans of that thesis regard as 
sufficient to establish it, though all other grounds should fail. 
Such oversights will continue to be natural and pardonable, 
until the really large mass of arguments or supposed arguments, 
dialectical motifs, facts of natural science, and the like, which 
have either a permanent or an historical place in relation to our 
problems, are exhaustively listed—so far as the present progress 
of reflection permits exhaustiveness; are severally stated with 
as much concision as is consistent with clarity; and are, above 
all, exhibited in their proper logical interconnections, so that the 
catalogue would be also something more—a species of map of 
philosophy (as it is at the time of the preparation of the work), 
whereby we should all be able to find our way about securely in 
the entire extent of that thick forest—a thing which is at present 
by no means easy even for the trained forester. 

Some small part of this program has, it is true, already been 
attempted in a few excellent compends prepared by individuals; 
but the sort of work I have in mind would be by no means com- 
pendious, and it could not, in virtue of its essential principle, 
be prepared by one person or any small group of like-minded 
persons. Exhaustiveness in enumeration—along with the avoid- 
ance of discursiveness in expression—would be its aim; and to 
make as nearly certain as may be of the complete and just pres- 
entation of the considerations tending to support any philo- 
sophical thesis, competent contemporary adherents of that thesis 
(when they could be found) would be asked to see to it that 
nothing which seemed to them either historically important or 
logically essential had been omitted. For each argument, more- 
over, there would be given a series of precise references to the 
passages in other writings in which, to the present-day repre- 
sentatives of the view in question, it seems to have found its 
most satisfactory or its most influential formulations. Next 
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the negative considerations, real or supposed, pertinent to each 
thesis would be brought together, divided into the three classes 
into which, as a rule, they would naturally fall: (a) criticisms 
of the proofs offered for the thesis, in respect of their truth, taken 
separately, and their adequacy, taken collectively; (6) reasons 
for questioning the internal consistency of the conclusion based 
upon those proofs; (c) external considerations, supposed to show 
the logical impossibility or the factual falsity of the conclusion. 
Lastly, the counter-considerations, if any, in behalf of the affirma- 
tive, should find place. But it would be no part of the under- 
taking of the modern Summa to state a final conclusion. It 
would merely present, in the manner indicated, the state of the 
argument, leaving the judicious reader to conclude for himself. 
It would, however, indicate unmistakably, in connection with 
each thesis, what are, concededly, the crucial questions for deter- 
mining its tenability. Thus the principal metaphysical con- 
ception of Professor Royce—at all events, in all his writings 
before The Problem of Christianity—manifestly depends for its 
possibility upon an affirmative answer to each of at least three 
questions, involving considerations of wider logical scope than 
the thesis itself; viz., (1) Is the compounding, without loss or 
alteration, of many individuated or personal experiences, having 
‘centres’ of their own, into a single comprehensive personal 
experience, conceivable? (2) Is the literal inclusion of a genuine 
temporal succession in a non-successive total conceivable without 
contradiction? (3) Is an actualiy realized or presented infinite 
aggregate conceivable without contradiction? The last two of 
these issues, at least, would, of course, be separately discussed, 
as distinct problems, elsewhere in the sort of work which I am 
imagining; and by the proper use of cross-references, the inter- 
dependence of seemingly distinct questions would be exhibited 
with the utmost possible clarity. 

To some minds, I have no doubt, the picture I am roughly 
sketching will be positively repulsive. ‘What!’—it will be asked 
—‘Shall we convert the living substance of philosophy into a 
hortus siccus of dried, abstract, depersonalized arguments and 
counter-arguments, destitute of all charm of style and arrayed 
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in tedious formal schemes of classification and antithesis?’ Just 
that, I answer, unless we are prepared frankly to abdicate our 
customary pretension to be dealing with objective, verifiable 
and clearly communicable truths, and are content to acknowledge 
that all our brave parade of philosophizing is nothing more than 
an exploiting of our temperamental idiosyncrasies, disingenuously 
masquerading in the garb of impersonal reason; unless, in short, 
we philosophers are willing to be classified, not as men of science, 
but as practitioners of what it would be necessary to call belles 
lettres if only it were not, on the other hand, usually so sadly 
lacking in beauty. For the collaborative preparation of such a 
work as I have spoken of is one of the measures most clearly 
needful in order to introduce into our reflection proper safe- 
guards against the principal source of error in philosophy—the 
overlooking of genuine ‘considerations’; to make the substitu- 
tion of Mesopotamian phrase-mongering for thinking disreputable 
in the philosophy of the future; to give to the next generation 
of philosophers a fairer prospect of a common understanding; 
and so to give to philosophy itself some hope of attaining the 
assured and steady march which should characterize a science. 





With these suggestions—practical in intent, whether or not 
they prove so in fact—of a plan of operation, and above all of 
coéperation, I bring to a close this fragment of a Discours de la 
Méthode. The burden of it is that, whatever there be that is 
disappointing in the present state of philosophy, there is reason 
to believe that the cause lies, not in the nature of our task, but 
in our way of going about that task; that what is amiss is due 
to a failure to adapt the methods of our collective effort to the 
distinguishing peculiarities and difficulties of the philosophic 


enterprise. 
ARTHUR O. LOVEJoy. 
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THE NATURE OF OUGHTNESS. 


HE connection in which the idea of obligation originates is, 
in its original reference, pretty clearly a negative phase 
of experience; it involves a restraint upon inclination, rather 
than a positive motive and incentive. I do not tend naturally 
to say, I ought, except as there comes to consciousness some 
sense of compulsion. It is, to be sure, possible to say, This is 
what I ought to do, when I am moving in the line of no resistance 
toward the goal of my desires; but this would seem to be merely 
the secondary application of a term which has got its meaning 
from a different context. I do not feel any oughtness or sense 
of duty here. So it is true also that I can almost equally well, 
for the most part, put the statement of any duty in a positive 
or a negative form; I ought to do this, or, I ought not to do the 
contrary. But as describing a specific kind of experience, it is 
the latter form that is more significant. I do not feel that I 
‘ought’ to get up in the morning except as I am under temptation 
to lie abed; and accordingly the original form of the command 
is, I ought not to lie abed. There is always a positive deed, 
though it be no more than the act of refraining from action, to 
which the positive form of duty may attach; and to account for 
this there may always be discoverable a positive motive or 
impulse which the deed will satisfy. But it is not in so far as 
this appeals to us actively that it is felt as an ought. It may be 
that the force of such a positive content of desire, or of admira- 
tion, is what lends most of its strength to the feeling that we 
ought not to rest satisfied with a lower good; but still it 7s only 
in contrast to some alternative which I ought not to do, but which 
still is strong enough in its appeal to need constraint, that the 
peculiar experience of obligation or duty arises. 

The recognition of this is hindered by one meaning in particular 
of the word ought which needs to be clearly distinguished at the 
start, and excluded from the specifically ethical form of the 
problem. This is the logical ought. I frequently say that I 
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ought to do so and so, meaning no more by this than that the 
act in question is logically bound up as a means with some end 
to which I am committed. Here also, to be sure, there may be 
some constraint against inclination; but the constraint is exer- 
cised not by the ought, or logical relationship, but by the end; 
and if the end is whole-heartedly accepted, then the compulsion 
which it exercises is not felt as a moral one. I think we have 
usually no difficulty in distinguishing the feeling that we have 
to do something which we may not like because it is necessary 
to the attainment of our purposes, from the truly moral situation 
in which the problem is precisely one of settling upon our ends, 
and where, accordingly, the sense that we ought to prefer one 
end rather than another is not to be explained by the logical 
ought, which holds only between end and means. I want, for 
example, to take a vacation, and I find that I cannot afford it 
unless I give up some other form of gratification. This alterna- 
tive pleasure I shall regret; but so long as I am sure of my 
preference, I regard the rejection simply as an unfortunate 
necessity, and not a moral duty. And if, as is quite possible, 
I later come to the conclusion that I really want the other 
pleasure more than I want the holiday, I shall choose it without 
any sense of moral delinquency. Expediency, again, has to do 
with what I do desire, and the means to its attainment; morality 
asks the question, What ought I to desire, or, What ends is it my 
duty to choose?! 

The special problem for ethical theory is, then, Whence arises 
that sense of compulsion which applies to ends rather than to 
means, which is categorical rather than hypothetical, and which 
does not get its force therefore from a logical relationship to 
some more ultimate end already accepted as valid? A logical 
ought rests upon a because; it always leads to another ‘why’. 
If when I inquire, Why should I tell the truth?, you answer, 

1 The logical ought may indeed take on secondarily a moral character. There 
is a sense in which I can say, not only that if I want the most satisfactory life in the 
end I ought at times to sacrifice present to future pleasures, but that I just ought 
to do it, without reservation. But such a statement amounts, I think, merely to 
this, that I should be a fool if I were to give up my permanently stronger wants for 


an immediate gratification; and the judgment that I ought not to be a fool seems 


capable of being accounted for along the lines presently to be suggested. 
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Because it subserves the general welfare, I have at once a right 
to ask the question, But why ought I to consider the general 
welfare? And if to this you give some further answer,—because, 
let us say, it is essential to a rational human life—I can again 
fairly ask, And why ought I to be rational? A final answer must 
involve something more than logical connection. Nor can we 
stop with the mere brute existence of the end on which logical 
necessity is based, since the fact that I do have a given desire 
never is enough to explain why I feel I ought to have it. 

Now in distinguishing the logical from the more purely ethical 
ought, one feature of the latter is already suggested. It is char- 
acteristic of conscience, or the sense of duty, that in its ordinary 
workings the ground of obligation is mot clearly present as an 
intellectual form of consciousness. It exists, not as a conscious 





connection of premises and conclusion, but as a sub-conscious 
process that comes into the open primarily just as the sense of 
constraint itself. The distinction appears in a fairly obvious way 
in that form of the analysis of the sense of duty which may, 
I suppose, fairly be regarded as established by the evolutionary 
school of ethics, and which finds in conscience the traces of 
social compulsion, engrained in habit, and, possibly, in instinct. 
If I recognize consciously that my respect for the life and property 
of my neighbor is due to a fear of the police, I do not any longer 
call this a sense of duty; it is a case of expediency. But if the 
thing has become a habit, so as to work sub-consciously, then 
it does stand for a recognized form of ‘conscience.’ The sources 
of this constraint in the interests of morality, or social well-being, 
are of course manifold, and need not here be recapitulated; the 
essential point is that they give rise to habit, and that habit, or 
unreflective custom, has certain marks which help explain, up 
to a point, the compulsory or constraining element in conscience. 
Any violation of custom, as a matter of empirical fact of which 
psychology can give its account—perhaps in terms of auto- 
suggestion—gives rise to a sense of uneasiness, a vaguely defined 
feeling that something is wrong, which may persist for a time 
even in the face of enlightened reason, and which is quite patently 
identical with the workings of much that men call conscience 


in its cruder forms. 
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But if this is all we mean by oughtness, it has one very serious 
practical drawback. For it is clear that in this case the hold of 
duty as such upon us depends largely upon our remaining in 
ignorance of its natural history. Custom may, and clearly it 
does, actually influence us. But there is no reason in the world, 
that custom itself supplies, why it ought to influence us; and 
accordingly when conscience is once recognized as custom its 
power disappears, except in so far as we still find ourselves want- 
ing the consequences which it served to promote. If on reflec- 
tion I decide that I prefer to escape the risk of jail, or that I 
desire the good opinion of the world, more than I want this 
forbidden thing, I will acquiesce in custom and my conscience; 
but there is no reason at all why I should continue to do this in 
case I find that I do not care for these things more. In other 
words, conscience, as custom, retains its obligatoriness only in 
so far as it can be translated into a logical or hypothetical ought. 
It gives us no right to say anything about the relative worth of 
ends—to say that I ought to have a desire if I do not have it, 
or that I ought not to have one when it actually is there. 

And the trouble with this is not simply the practical one that 
it may seem to lead to immoral consequences; the great objec- 
tion is that it does not express either the facts or the needs of 
human life. It leaves us in a situation which would be tolerable 
only in case we were quite clear about what we wanted, and the 
only task left us was to find ways and means; it does not help 
us at all in the more pressing task of deciding the relative worth 
of ends that still continue to conflict. And in point of fact, too, 
the elimination of custom as an authoritative guide does not 
seem actually to destroy the feeling of oughtness, as apparently 
it should do if the theory is complete. On the contrary, the 
more enlightened the conscience, the more sensitive it becomes 
to moral distinctions—not merely to points of methodology,— 
and the stronger may grow its assurance that it is right in its 
judgments of worth. It is necessary, therefore, to carry the 
analysis further. 

The general logic of the situation is not difficult. What we 


desiderate is some source for the negative feeling of compulsion 
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that will not crumble under a critical analysis, as the obligatori- 
ness felt to reside in mere habit or custom most assuredly does; 
and that also does not reduce itself to that conscious perception 
of the logical relation of means to end which, I have claimed, 
leaves out the very essence of the moral ought. We might find 
this, conceivably, in either of two directions,—in some authorita- 
tive deliverance of the intellect upon moral quality, or in some 
permanent and normally indestructible fact of feeling capacity. 
An intuitive intellectual perception here I fail to find ultimately 
intelligible. The work of the intellect is to perceive relations; 
and how a value can be reduced to an intellectual relationship 
without the addition of some constitutive feeling aspect, I profess 
myself quite unable to see. Certainly it is to be distinguished 
from relationships of the ordinary kind, as one of a very peculiar 
sort. Ordinary truths involve no obligation in the way of 
performance; we perceive truths of mathematics, for instance, 
without being in the least called upon for any duty in regard to 
them. To get any practical hold on me, such as ‘obligation’ 
implies, a truth has surely got to connect with desire; and 
consequently some reference to desire seems unavoidable. 

It remains to see whether we can locate the nature of obligation 
in some non-intellectual aspect of human nature other than 
habit. The difficulty in making habit responsible lay simply 
in the fact that there is nothing in habit, as such, to protect it 
against disintegrating criticism; if however we can find some 
fact of human nature that is natural rather than artificial, and 
that proves itself an integral part of us through this very refusal 
to disappear when it is brought to consciousness, a discovery of 
its influence need not have the same effect as in the case of habit. 
Provided always that we can presuppose a healthy confidence 
in the validity and significance of our natural tendencies,— 
and without this no positive belief is possible in any line,—then 
the locating of the ground of belief in the structure of our con- 
stitution ought logically to strengthen its claims. It does not, 
for example, to one who feels the play impulse, weaken the sense 
of the value of play to trace it to biological needs; rather is this 


1] may refer to a previous article in this journal, Vol. X XV, p. 143. 
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likely to raise to a higher grade of dignity what otherwise might 
tend to appear trivial to critical reflection. If, therefore, we 
come upon tendencies or feelings so native to man that we find 
them approving themselves by their persistence even under 
critical scrutiny, the objection that is normally felt to habit 
would not apply to them. And in so far as such feelings can 
be interpreted as a sense of restraint upon desire, they supply 
an intelligible source for the feeling of the ought. I think that 
such feelings are discoverable,' and that they may be generalized 
as feelings of repugnance, or of disapproval. It is this sort of 
feeling which constitutes the ‘bad,’ in the pre-moral sense, just 
as the feeling of approval constitutes the good. It is when the 
two objects—of approval and disapproval—are compared, that 
we get the recognition of a difference of moral quality,—of a 
‘better,’ or ‘higher’; whereas if I simply compare what I lke, 
with what I like more, there is no sense of qualitative difference, 
but only of the quantitatively greater. And now if we add one 
further point, we are able to understand why empirically there 
goes with this perception of the ‘better’ that feeling of oughtness 
which makes an experience in the full sense moral. For if this 
repugnance, or disapproval, is directed toward something for 
which at the same time we also have a craving, it will tend to 
act quite in the way which is called for in the empirical descrip- 
tion of the ought,—as a restraint upon desire, in that it makes us, 
in spite of even strong desire, uncomfortable when we disregard it. 
For the moral experience it is, once more, not enough simply that 
we should have the ‘good,’ or even a comparison of goods. Things 
may contain less or more of good without being qualitatively 
better or worse; consider, for example, thedifficulties into which we 
get when we follow the natural impulse to classify the major and 
the minor arts into the qualitatively higher and lower. We can 
on the other hand rightly speak of pleasures as higher and lower, 
—so that the choice between them constitutes a moral situation, 
—just because it is possible to want them, while at the same time 
disapproving them and judging them to be bad. Alongside, 
and working with that which pulls us positively in the direction 


1 Op. cit., p. 156. 
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which we call wrong, there is another element,—a sense of con- 
scious repulsion, influencing our reflective judgment about this 
very same object which, in its immediate form as impulse, 
attracts us. 

Of the various objections which I see that might be raised to 
this account, I shall stop to consider two in particular. In the 
first place, it might be objected that on such a showing any 
case of repugnance ought to be a case of the qualitatively better, 
and so of the moral ought, whereas in point of fact this is not 
always so. For example, I may have a positive dislike for certain 
articles of food, or certain odors, and still not hold that for a 
man to like these things is a moral defect. 

In reply to this, it is to be remembered to begin with that the 
mere dislike of a thing does not constitute a difference of moral 
quality; in so far, it is only a judgment of badness in the pre- 
moral sense. Strictly speaking, there can arise no feeling of 
oughtness unless some genuine occasion for comparison and 
choice is presented. Now in the case of an object which I 
dislike in itself, and which thus stands in a negative relation to 
my desire, the situation cannot arise in which, within my own 
experience, I shall have the feeling of ought with reference to it. 
If I dislike an article of food to begin with, there will normally be 
no inclination to eat it, and so the conflict between the dis- 
approval judgment and desire will not arise. 

But, it may be said, without being an object of desire to me, 
it may very well be so to some other person; and if the theory 
is true, we ought to say that that person’s desire is morally wrong. 
The first answer I should make to this is: We do. If I may 
judge from myself, the unregenerate man, when he sees his 
neighbor indulging with gusto in some obviously improper food, 
of effecting some combination which offends all his gastronomic 
instincts, has an almost irresistible impulse to say: He ought not 
to like such things, and to feel toward him at least a quasi-moral 
sense of superiority. Presumably we learn to curb this pro- 
pensity. But the fact that the situation does naturally give 
rise to an apparently moral judgment here is corroborative rather 
than otherwise. 
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Meanwhile it should be noticed that we are dealing here with 
a complication of the original situation. The true moral experi- 
ence, and the true meaning, therefore, of the word ought, is an 
internal one; the wrong desire, and the judgment condemning 
this desire, are present in the same individual. But many of 
our ‘oughts’ are applied when the desire is in another man, 
and the condemnatory judgment in ourselves; and that we have 
ourselves no inclination to the same things is usually not the 
least drawback to our readiness to judge. This is a situation 
which needs a more careful examination; meanwhile it is enough 
to say that the judgment is only secondarily a moral one. It 
would not be moral at all, but only a pre-moral judgment of 
badness, if we had not the genuine judgment of ‘ ought’ already 
in our own experience. But given this, the similarity of the new 





situation, in that it does involve a combination of desire,—even 


though another man’s desire,—and a condemning judgment, 
makes an analogical extension of the term almost inevitable; 
just as, having once got the concept, we apply it to cases where 
there is no conflict at all immediately involved, and no feeling, 
and where what we ‘ought to do’ is simply a fossilization of past 
moral judgments. Indeed the former case approximates to the 
last; and the judgment can only be passed with many qualifica- 
tions and cautions.! 


1 In the case of each of the three sources of moral disapproval which I have in 
another connection suggested—the dislike of ugliness, moral indignation, and con- 
tempt for the ‘trivial’'—it is to be noticed that the immediate judgment of badness 
can be separated from that connection with an attendant positive appeal to desire, in 
which I have found the moral ought to originate; and still more frequent is its con- 
nection with desire of that quasi-moral sort which lends dangerous complications to 
the moral judgment. So, for example, moral indignation is, in the first instance, purely 
a fact of natural history, an immediate flaring out of an instinctive disposition, 
which furnishes no more than the raw material of the moral experience. It becomes 
strictly an ought judgment only when it is turned against some propensity which 
we feel within our own breasts; prior to that it is, rather, a ‘ Thou shalt not,’ or, ‘I 
shall hurt you if you do.” Once moralized, however, indignation turns naturally 
into a quasi-moral judgment of condemnation upon others who reveal desires which 
we do not ourselves feel; and by reason of its strong objective reference, this 
becomes its most frequent form. As such it furnishes the primitive moral ground 
for the justification of punishment; and the moral limitations of retributive punish- 
ment in its natural form are alone sufficient to call attention to the dangers that 


lie in dividing between two different persons the desire and the condemning judg- 
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Before passing to the second main objection, I might refer q 
briefly to another and more subtle form of the difficulty that 
some one possibly may raise in this same connection. One 
thing that might arouse dislike toward a desire would be the 
fact that, by its obstinate persistency, it stands in the way of 
another and completer satisfaction. If, for example, laziness 
prevents the attainment of some real ambition, a man might come 
to hate his own propensity even when yielding to it, simply for 
the reason that he perceives it is thwarting what in his moods of 
clearest vision he knows is his genuine good. And in such a 
case he does call the offending impulse wrong; this is one element 
that enters into the moral conscience. But why, then, it might 
perhaps be asked, should not conscience itself sometimes be 
disliked when it opposes strong desire, and so come itself to 
play the réle of the ‘lower’ impulse? But to this I should reply 
by calling attention again to the way in which I am supposing 
that feeling enters into the disapproval judgment; it is not as a 
bare sense of dislike, but as a feeling of dislike attached to the 
reflective attitude. And since conscience represents no mere 
immediate feeling reaction, but precisely that reflective estima- 
tion which sums up our comprehensive and final insight, it can 
itself never be the object of reflective condemnation. If, indeed, 
one can imagine ‘conscience’ becoming itself only a part of a 
larger reflective situation, then to be sure it might conceivably 
on its own part suffer the judgment of moral condemnation. 
But this is just what does happen to it in a thinker, say, of the 
type of Nietzsche. And it is possible only because ‘conscience’ 
is here only the conventional concept of conscience; the real 
conscience is that which now condemns it because, to a larger 
vision, it arouses feelings of disapproval, as inadequate to the 
actual needs of life and the ethical experience. 

The second objection to the theory I am proposing is the one 
which, in a special way, supplies the motive for the repudiation 
by the rationalist of feeling as fundamental to the ethical situa- 
ment, just as the growing moralization of punishment would seem to be largely 
dependent on the willingness to effect a recombination, by the habit of putting 
oneself in the wrong-doer’s place, and entering sympathetically into his state of 


mind. 
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tion. As Mr. Rashdall, for example, urges it, it takes the form 
of a fear lest, if we once grant the central and determining réle 
of feeling, we shall have no ground left for claiming objectivity 
in behalf of the moral judgment. If ‘ought’ means simply, I 
have a certain feeling of dislike, then when another man has a 
different feeling, or when I have a different feeling at another 
time, there is no rational ground on which either is to be pre- 
ferred. Indeed there is no sense in saying that we ought ever 
to have a feeling which doesn’t exist, if it is the bare existence 
of a feeling that constitutes the ought; whereas the whole 
validity of ethics implies the truth of, not, ‘I desire,’ but, ‘I 
ought to desire’; not, ‘I feel,’ but, ‘I ought to feel.’ 

In considering this objection, I may first agree that it is per- 
fectly true that the ‘ought’ judgment does not say that a feeling 
exists; and still less does the present theory reduce the judgment 
to a mere fact of feeling. Certainly there is a real judgment 
involved; and its essence lies, not in the recognition that a 
feeling is, but in the relation of an object to a feeling which it 
tends to evoke. I ought to desire this, or, I ought to feel this 
way about it, would mean, then, that the world, including the 
facts of human nature in particular, is so constituted that a 
certain thought object tends persistently to call forth in me, when 
I contemplate it in a cool moment, a feeling of approval, whereas 
the contrary sort of thing calls up a feeling of disapproval. This 
feeling lends a new shade of significance to the objective situation, 
and conditions a practical disposition to maintain the one thing 
in existence and abolish the other; and in this way it gives rise 
to the concepts of the good and the ought. Now wherein lies the 
ethical danger of such an account of the matter? Is it in the 
fact that an important aspect of the world is supposed to attach 
to the capacity in things for having an effect on human feelings? 
But this seems a pure prejudice. Of course if we start out by 
minimizing the worth or significance of human life in the physical 
universe, or by minimizing the significance, within human life 
itself, of emotional as opposed to intellectual processes, we are 
bound to hold in contempt man, or the feelings in man. I shall 
not stop to argue a contrary position, though it might be pointed 
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out that even the imputation of umimportance, or imsignificance, 
save in the strictly quantitative or spatial sense, has to meet 
the logical difficulty that we cannot speak of degrees of signifi- 
cance at all without presupposing the concept of value, and 
value has no meaning apart from relation to those human 
feelings of value which the argument has proposed to discard. 
The only clear meaning I see to the claim that the ethical 
judgment is vitiated by being tied up to feeling is this, that 
feelings very easily change, and consequently we shall have to 
admit that morality is infected with the same impermanence 
and insecurity. In such a criticism there is to be admitted an 
element of truth, and one of pure irrelevance. What is true 
is this, that there is nothing in feeling which gives infallibility 
to the ethical judgment. My feelings are liable to alter, and 
with them, therefore, my opinions as to what is good and bad. 
So too another man may have a different feeling from mine, and 
there is no authoritative judge to decide between us. But this 
is something which attaches to the moral experience itself, 
and is not incident to any particular theory about it. If we try 
to reduce the ‘ought’ judgment to intellect, we have precisely 
the same difficulty. Here also the plain fact is that moral ideas 
change, and that they differ with different persons; and no 
authority exists competent on @ priori grounds to adjudicate 
conflicting claims. All that we can fairly demand is, first, that 
each man should have in his own experience the basis for a 
reasonable measure of confidence that his own judgments are 
sound, so that motives for action will not be destroyed; and, 
second, that there should be in the larger process of history and 
the experience of the race the means for gradually testing out 
competing ideals and approving them by their permanent success. 
Now both these demands are quite compatible, so far as I can 
discover, with a reasonable theory of feeling as ultimate in judg- 
ments of value. Of course if one insists that by feeling is meant 
bare feeling, apart from any regard for the place it occupies in 
an intelligible world, naturally from such inchoate material no 
rational principles can be built up. But, in whatever I say of 
feeling, I am presupposing as a background what we know about 
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feeling as a function of the human organism, with all its settled 
characteristics. And in its relation to such an organism there 
is all the chance that seems to me needed for giving it stability 
and objective significance. We are not left with mere arbitrary 
feelings; if feeling is attached to permanent capacities of the 
human constitution, these are sufficient to give steadiness and 
assurance to our judgments, while also they represent an objec- 
tive goal to the discovery of which the growing process of experi- 
ence is directed. It is not a question what feelings we shall 
choose to prefer; it is a question what things our feelings will 
let us prefer. The feelings are not left to our private whim, but 
to nature. The knowledge that the sense of ought is bound 
up with feeling does not enable us to get rid of the idea of duty, 
then, so long as our feeling still persists, and is dependent on 
conditions out from under our immediate control. Accordingly 
the only difference in principle between a theory of intellectual- 
ism, and one of emotionalism, would appear to be this, that the 
nature of this underlying constitution of the world which it is 
the business of the moral life to uncover is, according to the one 
account, revealed to us through intellectual perceptions of rela- 
tionships among the objects of experience, whereas, according 
to the other, it is revealed by the capacity of a certain kind of 
situation, intelligibly grasped and contemplated, to arouse in us, 
by virtue of our given constitution, processes which determine 
our emotional and practical response. Which of these most 
accurately represents the facts connected with our value judg- 
ments must be left for analysis to decide; but I cannot see why 
they are not both equally objective. 

As for the difficulty raised by Mr. Rashdall that we may pass 
the same judgment of moral oughtness with the most widely 
varying states of emotional accompaniment, or even with no 
emotion at all, I reply by pointing again to the precise nature of 
the theory. The emotion to which I am appealing is not the 
primary emotion which the practical situation may call forth, 
but the feeling attendant upon the reflective act of judgment. 
I may react with much more forcible indignation to a wrong 
done a friend than to one inflicted on some remote stranger; 
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but so long as, when I view contemplatively the two instances, 
there wells up in me any touch of repulsion at the spectacle, 
the two judgments will not be different in kind, though doubtless 
I shall be less likely to act on the one than on the other. But 
what if there be no reflective emotional quality at all? Should 
we still, as Mr. Rashdall at times seems to say, be passing a 
moral judgment? As I see it, such a claim can only be made 
plausible by failing to distinguish two levels of judgment which 
are likely to exist throughout the intellectual life,—judgments of 
genuine originality and insight on which all meanings rest, and 
secondary verbal judgments which are the repetitions of these, 
with their inwardness lost. After I have once learned, through 
and this involves of necessity the 





a real judgment of value, 
presence of at least some measure of feeling,—what rightness and 
wrongness are, I can perceive the external characteristics of this 
in another situation, and in a purely intellectual way apply 
the concepts here also, and say, This is wrong, or right. But it 
is only a verbal judgment. There is no inner sense of meaning 
connected with the word, as certainly it has no practical motivat- 
ing force in my life, except as there exists the possibility, at 
least, of the word calling up some glow of emotional feeling such 
as gave significance to moral terms in the first instance. 

I may call attention in conclusion to the bearing of the fore- 
going considerations on certain theories of value. The notion of 
value, or the good, as that which ‘ought to exist,’ is plainly in- 
admissible if oughtness is not an ultimate category, but is 
capable of being analyzed in psychological terms. Personally 
I am unable to find any meaning in such an absolute ought. No 
form of good, however high and pure, can claim by itself any 
right to existence. Beauty, for example, is a thing which clearly 
we should /ike to find real, and the world, we do not hesitate 
to say, will be a better world for its reality; but why ought it to be 
a better world rather than a worse, when divorced from all 
relation to the choice of responsible beings? Suppose I imagine 
myself in a world of purely physical properties, and then ask 
myself, Ought this world to be also a beautiful world? I confess 
that the question conveys to me no serious meaning. If I,— 
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or a God,—were accountable for the world, then only do I find 
myself able to say intelligibly, It ought to be a world that em- 
bodies a higher good rather than a lower, because I should mean 
that the maker of the world would be acting in a way we are 
bound to condemn were he to choose the less for the greater 
perfection. But this presupposes that we already know the 
meaning of the ‘better,’ and that the ought is something in 
addition to that meaning. The motive for such a definition of 
value is, | suppose, to get a good such as does not depend on the 
vicissitudes of our human desires and feelings. But that any 
such absolute good is attainable in the concrete I think very 
doubtful; while the possibility of attaining a reasonable conviction 
that certain notions of good are genuinely preferable to others, 
—a very serviceable substitute for absolute goods,—is, I believe, 
fully provided for on psychological grounds. 


A. K. ROGERs. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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DEALS and facts and their collision: This would seem to be 
in brief the story of human progress. In particular the ideal 

of disinterested inquiry has engaged the philosopher even while 
constantly baffled by the non-rational factors. In the several 
eras this conflict has appeared in various forms, and it still 





continues. 

It is the purpose of these pages to seek light on this problem 
by reference to the rationale of man as a social organism, and 
the conclusion may be stated at once: That wholly disinterested 
inquiry must remain an ideal only, since however free it may 
become it is bound ultimately to regard the welfare of society 
as a basic condition of all human activity, including the search 
for truth itself. 

“ The ideal of pure reason as sole guide has stimulated and 
inspired the philosopher in all ages. Indeed, as seeker for truth 
he has exhibited a subtle pride in pursuing his search disinter- 
ested, unprejudiced and unchecked by all factors extraneous to ; 
pure truth as such. He has resolved to “follow the argument 
wherever it leads’’; and, like Aristotle, he has felt impelled to 
set his love of truth above his love of Plato. By virtue of this 
noble ideal he has kept alive the spirit of progress and enlighten- 
ment, whose history may be viewed very properly as man’s 
effort to seek truth with reason as sole determinant. 

This zealous devotion to impartial research has received classic 
formulation in the well known essay by Clifford,'! whose sentences 
issue like veritable fulminations. Thus, the duty of questioning 
all that we believe is declared to be a universal one; it is insisted 
that the authority of tradition imposes on us the responsibility 
of daily testing; we may never allow comfort or well-being to 
interfere with evidence in any way; only reasonable grounds 
may justify the acceptance of belief; and the warning is given, ° 
with the fervor of religious enthusiam, to guard our beliefs 

i* The Ethics of Belief,’ in Lectures and Essays, 2d ed., 1886, pp. 339-363. 
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against all spot and stain “with a very fanaticism of jealous care.” 
In short, the search for truth should have regard for naught but 
the truth itself. 

The ideal thus expressed is attractive beyond all words, and 
it holds one with compelling force. Nevertheless, as the actual 
history of thought is heeded, the aim of the philosopher appears 
as an ideal after all; it is in reality one of the many expressions 
of optimism so essential to humanity in its development. For 
the fact is that other determinants besides ‘the cold light of 
reason’ have entered persistently into the philosopher's view of 
the world. Moreover, the very structure of society, whose 
safety the philosopher must regard in the end, would seem to 
insure the continued operation of the non-rational factors. Not 
alone the view of things but life also must be attended to. The 
man of Dumas “with pen over ear and ink-bottle for heart”’ 
is evidently too much the spectator to contribute vitally to the 
rounded whole of the human view of reality. A Schopenhauer 
might decide at first to spend his life in simple contemplation 
of an affair so full of risk; but mere contemplation is the greatest 
risk of all, and in the sequel the same Schopenhauer must 
formulate a philosophy which repudiated intellect for feeling 
and will. The fact is that man’s constitution requires consigning 
pure reason to its proper place and forbidding its usurpation 
of the réle of sole arbiter. 

Illustrations are at hand abundantly once one views the 
history of thought from this angle; and indeed within the ranks 
of those professedly devoted to reason alone. Thus, in the first 
bloom of the life of reason, the Greek philosophers were able to 
hold in check the non-rational factors for a brief period at best. 
For even in the Greek paradise of free inquiry the serpent’s head 
appeared, issuing in their passion for polis (city-state). With 
all their genius for exploiting reality by the pure light of reason 
they were forever under the restraint of a profound regard for 
the state, and the puzzling Puritanism of Plato may be taken 
as perhaps the best Greek expression of this devoted concern for 
social welfare.!. With the rapidly changing background of events 

1 See the Republic (Books II, III, VI, X) in particular. Buta similar restriction 
of the free movement of the mind is a recurrent note in Plato, and the Laws is a 
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the demands of pure reason yielded as under irresistible pressure, 
—while the solvent force of unrestrained reason was itself im- 
portant in inducing the change. After the hellenistic and the 
patristic directions of thought got under weigh the ideal of un- 
hampered reason entered upon days which impress us at this 
distance as utterly calamitous, and the subordination of reason 
to faith is viewed as a spectacle lamentable in the extreme. But 
the era which made philosophy the handmaid of theology was 
also regarding the social welfare, naturally and inevitably. For 
just as with the Greeks over-emphasis upon freedom from Church 
control is misleading, so also with the middle ages neglect of the 
State aspect of Church control produces a distorted impression. 
The viewpoint had changed but not the basic condition for 
viewing the world and life. And so after religion had yielded to 
science as dominant interest—with the attendant shifting of 
the same 





emphasis from the transcendental to the positive 
concern for social welfare continued, from the Renaissance on in 
increasing measure. The assertion that ‘knowledge is power’ 
was but one expression of a growing utilitarianism which em- 
braced speculation as well as practice; and the concerted develop- 
ment of pure and applied science is a significant mark of the 
modern recognition that knowledge must serve social welfare.’ 
In short, man’s ultimate concern must be for himself even when 
he seems to be concerned for truth alone. 

Thus out of the history of thought,—and into the situation of 
our own day especially—it is sufficiently clear that other deter- 
minants besides disinterested reason have entered into the search 
for truth. And whether we examine the “‘Causes of Error’’ to 
very natural conclusion of his life work when viewed from thisangle. The centri- 
fugal forces as distinguished from the centripetal forces, to use Pater’s illuminating 
phraseology, were uniformly the object of Plato’s disapproval, though for the rest 
he represents the quintessence of Greek free inquiry. The difficulty is removed 
when one gives due place to his concern for the common good. 

‘The thought of modern England and France best illustrates this utilitarian 
emphasis. The matter is put in admirable form by Leslie Stephen when he says 
that “it is not to be forgotten that the prestige of modern science depends in great 
measure upon its application to purposes of direct utility"’ (History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1881, vol. 1, p. 11). The shifting of emphasis 
to man as the object of primary concern began in Italy, where also empirical science 
was first really established by Galileo. 
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which the philosopher has turned frequently to solve the puzzle,' 
or the Critical Philosophy from the Greeks to our own day, or 
Pragmatism old and new, we find constant evidence of the 
difficulty felt by the philosopher in seeking to remain loyal to 
his ideal. From this vantage ground one may see with new 
meaning how thoroughly enfant terrible the keen and lucid 
Clifford was. 

So much for the ideal and the fact. Can the ideal be realized 
nevertheless? Never completely, I believe. It may be ap- 
proached more and more, to be sure, but always short of full 
realization. It must remain an ideal, invaluable and precious, 
to the philosopher regarding with minimal prejudice the actual 
conditions. For however far the ideal may lead in emancipating 
reason from the check of the non-rational factors, the integrity 
of the basic background of human evolution must be guarded 
unceasingly. Thus the ideal must remain impossible of accom- 
plishment because of the very conditions under which the search 


for truth pre ceeds. 


In a situation so complex one would be bold indeed to hope for 
more than partial comprehension. But one may seek some 
clarification by reference to two points especially, as we shall do: 
First, the underlying and basic mechanism of society as con- 
ditioning any human activity at all, including ‘the search for 
truth; second, the struggle between the naturally monistic 
tendency of reason as systematizing instrument and the plural- 
istic direction demanded by facts and values. The second will 
engage us but briefly after treating the first more at length. 

In order that any organism may survive, adaptation of internal 
conditions to external environment must be accomplished. The 
non-survivals of endless kinds may have been myriads of millions, 
but in all actual survivals the type is conceivable just in terms 

1 Notably the two Bacons; but, generally, confidence in reason has bred the 
belief that error may be removed by simply discovering the hindrances to pure 
reason. 

2 The notion of organic development is basic for the ideas here presented, and 
the traditional formulation of the evolution theory is accepted in the belief that 
current reconstruction of that theory does not affect the notion of adaptation here 


employed. 
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of successful adaptation. Now such survival involves the grad- 
ual origination and slow upbuilding of a system of related parts 
sO Operating as to insure integral functioning. That is, each 
organic survival is an aggregate issuing out of a long process of 
assimilation and integration. The combinations which so behave 
as to secure preservation and perpetuation are therefore aggre- 
gates functioning on the basis of a mechanical substructure, 
which is simple or complex as the organism is low or high in the 
scale of evolution. It follows then that a compact and integral 
mechanism must constitute the preponderant mass in all success- 
ful functioning; that the free play admissible is relatively small; 
and that excessive increase in either must imperil all functioning. 

Application of the organic conception to the individual man 
has given the fruitful view of a great organism whose several 
and manifold parts so function as to guarantee the survival of 
the whole. Similarly its application to man in the corporate 
or collective sense has proved most illuminating, and there is 
ample data to show that the social organism has succeeded in 
its adaptation only by virtue of a basis sufficiently stable to 
insure integral operation. The development of customs and 
institutions represents essentially the elaboration of this mechan- 
ical groundwork as underlying condition of survival. Family, 
clan, tribe, marriage, judiciary, education, religion: These are all 
so many wheels and cogs and shafts and pins in the machinery 
that has been stable enough to enable the evolution of the social 
organism. They belong in reality to an integral whole, though 
they may be separated out for purposes of study and description. 
Thus in both individual man and collective man survival by 
successful functioning presupposes a mass of mechanical sub- 
structure enormously preponderant over existing free play. In 
the individual man the free play appears as freedom, in the réle 
of guide for seeing and doing; in the collective man it appears 
as personal initiative in contrast with institutional life. So 
free play and mechanism develop together, with the latter pre- 
dominant; when the former is minimal, movement is impeded, 
and when it is maximal, integral functioning is impaired. This 
reciprocal process constitutes the history of retrogression or of 
progress according as mechanism or free play is regnant. Hence 
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the history of thought may be viewed as the story of the loosening 
of the screws of the machinery, accompanied by loss and gain, 
as bond after bond has been removed. But the bond par 
excellence remains, and it always must remain, namely, the 
automatic functioning of the massive underswell, which condi- 
tions all of man’s activities, including his reflection. The man- 
to-man aspect of human evolution must endure, throughout all 
his development, in the common background of institutional life 
as the foundation of his corporate existence. However man may 
aspire to free and wholly untrammeled operation of pure reason, 
however clear his mind may become in its disinterested effort 
to seek simple truth alone, and however far he may progress in 
realizing his ideal of search, he can never go so far as to threaten 
seriously this underlying condition of thought itself. In short, 
he must keep always an eye to the social welfare as crystallized 


in the institutional life of humanity. 


This then is the meaning of ‘Philosophy as Handmaid of 
Society’’; the limitations imposed on philosophy inevitably by 
the structure of society. The medieval formulation of this 
notion is familiar enough, though it is apt to be interpreted out 
of its setting. A culture concerned predominantly with transcen- 
dental religion must employ the theocratic conception of the 
state; and for this conception, with the attendant doctrine of 
revelation, their formulation is deservedly classic. But whether 
it be medieval Church or modern State, the thing is at bottom 
the same; namely, regard for the welfare of society in all search 
for truth. The medieval inquirer was perfectly conscious of the 


constraint of this bond; and he registered his protest in long 





puzzling over the problem,—even long after the doctrine of a 
twofold truth had been disclosed as a means for pursuing inquiry 
freely while still remaining loyal to tradition. When in time 
posterity came to feel an emancipation so complete as to renounce 
deliberately all bonds of theology, the name was changed but the 
substance remained. For out of the literature of Humanism, 
Reformation, New Science, Enlightenment, and Later Science, it 
is clear that the same bond is operative in altered form. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this continued operation may 
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be had from Spinoza, in his Tractatus Theologico-politicus. This 
work was written, as will be recalled, to ‘‘set forth that free- 
dom of thought can be granted without prejudice to public peace 
and piety, while such freedom cannot be withheld without peril 
to the same public peace and piety.’”” Throughout it is a develop- 
ment of the thesis that reason should not and may not be a mere 
handmaid of theology. Asa classic in the history of free thought 
and speech it is the more impelling because of the singular 
purity of intellectual passion which characterized its author. 
But, whatever else Spinoza may have been, he was undoubtedly 
“‘a good man of the Republic, with never an aim but the welfare 
and good of the State,”” as he himself says. And true to this 
basic trait he concludes his preface with a passage, emphasized 
by its repetition at the end of the work, which we use in illustra- 
tion of our theme. After stating that his work is not for the 
multitude and that he would aid especially those ‘whose philos- 
ophy is hampered by the belief that reason is a mere handmaid 
of theology,”’ he adds these significant words: 


“Since many will have neither the time nor the inclination perhaps 
to read everything through, I feel bound,—here as well as at the end 
of the treatise—to disclaim writing anything which I do not submit 
most willingly to the examination and judgment of the supreme rulers 
of my country. For if they shall declare anything here written to be 
contrary to the laws of the country or prejudicial to the common wel- 
fare, | wish to retract it. I know that I am human and liable to 
error. But against error I have exercised scrupulous care, and above 
all that whatever I have written should be in entire accord with the 
laws of the country, with piety, and with morality.” 


Extraordinary words from the pen of one who would terminate 
the ancillary relation of philosophy to theology, and who would 
remove every vestige of the theocratic State in his jealous 
regard for the rights of unhampered reason! But if one substi- 
tute State for Church he will find that Spinoza has repeated 
literally the recurrent formula of the medieval inquirer, who 
though also devoted to free search for truth could not think of 
defending any truth counter to the interests of the Church,— 
whose cause was so intimately fused with society’s as to make 
the two virtually inseparable. One might see in Spinoza a 
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recrudescence of medievalism, and such an interpretation is un- 
doubtedly often necessary for a proper understanding of this 
great thinker. Or, one might recall his fears for the success of 
his work, which caused it to issue in anonymous form and gave 
it a conciliatory tone that frequently jars on the present-day 
reader. Again, one might forgive him a caution employed for 
the event that the authorship might be revealed; for his age 
exhibits many instances of caution employed in the interest of 
truth. But all of this is insufficient. He was cautious; he was 
conciliatory; he was medieval. But above all he was eminently 
wise. And we may properly view what is above quoted as the 
expression of deep conviction that however powerfully the pursuit 
of pure truth may grip man, in the end the society he is in must 
judge the truth not as truth only but as affecting the welfare 
of the social order. And that is to say that the pursuit of truth 
must give heed always to the security of its very foundation. 
Thus the motive for recantation lies deeper than at first sight 
appears. It is really the voice of society cautioning against 
hurtful excess in the search for truth itself. The mathematico- 
mechanical age of Spinoza represented the first successful step 
in mastering nature; and the genius that set Spinoza centuries 
ahead of his time also disclosed to him the bounds to rationalistic 
enthusiasm imposed by “the common welfare.”” Whether reason 
exults in its success as it exploits the universe from the viewpoint 
of religion, as in scholasticism, or rejoices in a similar freedom 
from the viewpoint of science, as aided by mathematics, due 
regard must be maintained for the institutional life of humanity 
as conditioning all human activities. This bond must operate 
always and it must be respected as such, whatever the attacks on 





other bonds may be,—such as indolence and indifference and 
self-interest. Not alone in Religion, but also in Letters and Art 


and Science and Education—to mention no more 





the institu- 
tional life is necessarily dominant as conserving corporate in- 
tegrity. Hence it is inevitable that progress should elicit opposi- 
tion,—intolerance and persecution being essentially social phe- 
nomena. Consequently the history of free thinking and heresy, 


—with the opposing bigotry and conformity—is an account of 
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the suppression of the anti-social.!. Accordingly the freeing of 
reason from the clogs of bigotry makes its appearance as a struggle 
between the leaders of illumination and the slothful masses. 
To the latter the great underlying machinery of institutional 
life is too familiar and comfortable to permit ready venture into 
the realm of novelty and unrest. Upon the former the task 
of the courageous pioneer is laid; they must break with the 
past through their vision of the future and seek to create freer 
play by easing the bonds in the slow reconstruction of the basic 
substructure. In the last analysis, the contest concerns the 
welfare of the social order; whatever change may be effected, 
the security of this order must be preserved. This limitation is 
therefore inevitable so long as society endures. Indeed, as one 
reads his history from this viewpoint he inclines more and more 
to regard humanity as that particular organism whose affective 
and volitional life has flowed at a tide just strong enough to 
enable the happy adjustment of progress,—a loosening of the 
screws precisely consonant with an advance slackened enough 
to prevent impairment of the machinery.” 

To put the matter compactly in another form. Man is a 
social creature held within the bonds of a corporate life. Now 
the rules for the conduct of such a life are summed up in morality, 
which is accordingly a brief way of reciting the conditions 
necessary for the existence of man as a social creature. But if 
morality is a symbol of these conditions, then nothing which man 
does or thinks may be allowed seriously to threaten morality. 

1 See J. Guiraud: Questions d'histoire et d'archéologie chrétienne, Paris, 1906, pp. 


3-46 (‘La répression de Vhérésie au moyen ge"). Cf. also Leslie Stephen, op. cit., 
vol. I, ch. 1. 

2 It is only maintained that individual initiative operates necessarily under the 
dead weight of the institutional mass,—and not that the latter is the sole factor 
operative. Obviously the former enables the latter, which is after all the crystal- 
lization of great ideas. But the leaders are gifted so far beyond the mass of man- 
kind—not alone in insight but in vital force as well—that radically sweeping change 
is impossible. It is perhaps needless to add that the more enlightened the social 
order is the less onerous will be the pull of the massive substructure. Hence all 
pleas for freedom of thought and of speech have been accompanied by concern for 
maximal enlightenment of the social order. Nor does this mean merely that edu- 
cation is desirable in itself. More properly it registers the instinctive consciousness 
that only so can society meet the strain of accelerated progress. 
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And that is to say, that all search for truth must carry with it 
regard for morality or social welfare." 

We may now develop briefly the second point mentioned at 
the outset, namely, the struggle between the naturally monistic 
tendency of reason as such and the pluralistic direction demanded 
by facts and values. 

All relations of part to whole imply a system of subordination, 
with ultimate integration by reference to a single element. This 
is expressed in the law of parsimony or economy of thought. 
We think most successfully by systematizing with reference 
always to fewer than to more; two rather than three, and one 
rather than two. Hence the demands of pure reason as such 
impel us to some ultimate unit in the process of systematic 
thinking; and if this impulse of reason is followed we may not 
stop short of monism as distinguished from pluralism. Now this 
constructive action of reason is at the root of the process of 
institutional organization; allied therewith at the outset it is 
employed more and more as construction advances. Thus reason 
acts from the start as the handmaid of society, which in turn 
enables and fosters its operation. But in time the performance 
of reason develops beyond the sphere of such immediate service 
and seeks to create a realm of its own with unchecked freedom. 
Here conscious conflict becomes imminent; for the natural tend- 
ency of reason toward complete organization then issues as 
distinctly monistic. The result is found to be both artificial 
and menacing; the former because of the stubborn resistance of 

1 Morality in the broadest sense is meant, of course; distinctions being waived 
in the interests of conciseness. While true moral conduct may be characterized 
by spontaneity in contrast with compulsion, this brief formulation of our theme is 
really not question-begging. For the ‘higher morality,’ at whatever elevation it 
may be, is set in an integral continuum and is quite unthinkable divorced from its 
antecedent stages. Thus the morality of sympathy and love may become crystal- 
lized in the etiquette of courtesy, which as second nature hardly loses its moral 
value. Moreover, while the works of supererogation are in the vanguard of all 
moral endeavor, still this does not rob all other endeavor of morality. Distinctions 
are of prime importance in marking out any field for study, to be sure; but the com- 
plexity of human conduct should warn us of the danger of artificiality in such dis- 
tinctions. It is sufficient for our purpose to observe that regard for consequences 
has constituted the mark of morality for a large group of moralists, while concern 
for ‘morality’ has served and does serve as occasion for pause in developing the 


strict logic of any theory or system. 
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facts, and the latter because of danger to values. For however 
the creative thinker may seek to align completely the recalcitrant 
facts, a residuum always escapes (‘‘the whip of reason’”’). More- 
over, even though the facts be disposed in procrustean fashion, 
the rigid monism implicit is found to be so menacing to values 
that the final result is rejected as imperiling the social order,— 
whether it be the absolute monism of philosophy or of religion 
or of science. Thus reason, at first in harmony with the require- 
ments of the social order and allied with it, in the end becomes 
suspect and its product is rejected as hostile. New attention 
to facts for the saving of values then leads in the direction of 
pluralism, which finally issues in the chaos of utter free play 
and is rejected in turn as equally menacing to the social order. 

The history of thought exhibits in fact just this oscillation 
between monism and pluralism as two extremes.' And the 
nature of man would seem to insure the continuance of this 
pendulous swing in the further development of his thought. 
For the monistic tendency of reason and the pluralistic direction 
required by facts and values must operate under the requirements 
of the social order and so produce a process which apparently 
is without end. Under the impelling force of reason’s demands 
the philosopher may construct a system and then turn to recon- 
ciling it with facts and values. Or, with primary attention to 
these facts and values, he may deny the obligation of complete 
organization and forego the advantages of thoroughgoing reason. 
In either case his mind is moving under the limitations imposed 
by regard for the welfare of society, whether it be at the end 
or at the beginning of his creative thought. Accordingly, all 
systems and all directions in the history of thought exhibit this 
ever constant control by the social order; to imperil this order 
is to become suspect and to be repudiated regardless of the 
merits of truth involved. Thus society not only acts as a deter- 
minant in general for man’s view of life and reality, but it deter- 

! Constructive thinkers are necessarily monistic in intention; hence notice of their 
systems predominates in the history of thought. Pluralism, on the other hand, 
represents an outcome so distressing to systematic thought that it has had less 
favor for the most part; its chief service has been that of an agent of protest. For 


some timely observations on the work of constructive thinkers see A. W. Benn, 
History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 1900, vol. I, preface, p. x. 
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mines in particular the very course which the development of 


his thought may take." 
Horace C. LONGWELL. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Application of the foregoing view to the history of philosophy may be found very 
helpful. Thus, for example, the recurring puzzle of the relative prominence given 
to Idealism, Dogmatism, and Optimism in contrast with their contraries. Or, the 
unwelcome reception accorded to Naturalism, Pantheism, and Mysticism. In both 
instances it is not a question of mere truth alone, but of truth in relation to the 
social order, which therefore serves as a check whatever the merits of truth may be. 
Or, the apparently dreary waste of repetition and the “‘endless chewing of the dia- 
lectical cud"’; man really seeks truth inter alia only. Or, the disturbing insistence 
on the rights of temperament in appraising truth; there is the temperament 
which prizes order and system and instinctively promotes the institutional life of 
mankind, and there is also the temperament which values movement and freedom 
above all and is equally impelled to advance personal initiative,—the general 
tendency of the one is to fix the machinery and of the other to loosen the screws, 
and both are necessary factors in man’s search for truth while he maintains his 
security. Or, the conciliatory trait in great thinkers; as constructive minds they 
must regard the existent social order as it rests on previous construction and enables 
their own contributions. Or, the question of progress; the patience bred of this 
viewpoint prevents both an easy going optimism and an indolent pessimism, since 
loss must go with gain and the provisional nature of results is natural in the evol- 
lution of mankind. Above all, if one attends to the rationale of the social organism 
as limiting also the search for truth, he finds possible both cheerful facing of actual 
conditions and courageous loyalty to the ideal,—and so he may have easement of 
the limitations necessarily imposed on free inquiry. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL AS- 
SOCIATION; THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1916. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 

Association was held in New York City, December 27 and 28, 

in conjunction with the meetings of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science. The sessions of the Association were held 
in the Union Theological Seminary. 

The business meeting of the Association was held Wednesday, 
December 27, at 5 P.M., with President Lovejoy presiding. 

On nomination by the Executive Committee the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor A. W. Moore 
of the University of Chicago, Vice-President, Professor E. G. Spaul- 
ding of Princeton University, Secretary-Treasurer, Professor W. T. 
Marvin of Rutgers College, new members of the Executive Committee, 
Professor Karl Schmidt of Tufts College, and Professor Norman Wilde 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Creighton read the following minute on the death of 
Professor Ormond, and the minute was adopted by a rising vote of 
the Association: 

The American Philosophical Association desires to place on record 
an expression of its appreciation of the work of Alexander T. Ormond, 
one of its charter members and its second president. 

Professor Ormond was born in 1847, and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1877. He was for three years (1880-83) 
professor of philosophy in the University of Minnesota. For thirty 
years (1883-1913) his philosophical activities were associated with 
the chair of philosophy which he held at Princeton. In 1913 he ac- 
cepted the presidency of Grove City College. He died on December 
17, 1915. 

Professor Ormond’s philosophical interest was centred in the fun- 
damental problems of logic and metaphysics. Gifted with unusual 
imaginative insight and vigorous powers of logical construction, he 
has left behind in his writings ideas of great value and suggestiveness. 
In addition to a number of papers on philosophical subjects, his pub- 
lished writings include the following works: Basal Concepts in Phi- 
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losophy (1894), Foundations of Knowledge (1900), Concepts of Phi- 
losophy (1906). The presidential address which he delivered before 
this Association in 1902, entitled ‘‘ Philosophy and its Correlations,” 
remains a classical discussion of the problems with which it deals. 

As a philosophical teacher, Professor Ormond was long a dominating 
influence in the intellectual life of Princeton, and through his pupils 
his influence was extended to other institutions and to the outside 
world. He believed that philosophy is not primarily a doctrine, but a 
life, and throughout all his teaching his students felt the vitality of 
the process by which he sought to make his theories expressions of 
living experience. In spirit, though not in literal doctrine, he carried 
on the philosophical work of James McCosh, who had been his teacher 
and had first aroused his interest in philosophy. Students who were 
in any sense serious-minded men found in him—in the frank and 
simple genuineness of his unclouded personality, and in his vital and 
profound grasp of the great interests of thought and life—an inspiring 
guide and companion. He was a man who had seen the divine vision 
and who, through the transparent simplicity and lovableness of his 
life, gave to all those associated with him in the search for truth an 
example which can never be forgotten. 

J. E. CREIGHTON, 
WILBuR M. URBAN, 
R. B. C. JOHNSON. 


Professor Bakewell read the following minute on the death of 
Professor Royce: 

The extent of our loss in the death of Josiah Royce on September 14 
of this year is indicated by the unique recognition which this asso- 
ciation gave of Philosophy’s indebtedness to him by devoting two of 
its sessions last December to papers dealing with various phases of 
his work. It is a source of satisfaction to know that during his life 
time we gave this clear evidence of our affection and high regard. 

Professor Royce was one of the first thinkers in America to devote 
himself whole-heartedly to the problems of speculative philosophy in 
entire freedom from the associations and prepossessions of theological 
tradition. The comprehensive metaphysical system which he elabor- 
ated and defended with such exceptional dialectic skill, while it may 
be called, for convenience of classification, an absolute idealism, was 
no revamping of an ancient vision, but a fresh and novel interpreta- 
tion of experience in the light of the ideals and aspirations of our age, 
as he had found these recorded in our institutions and history,—an 
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interpretation given solidity by a mind alert to the rigorous demands 
of exact logic, given sobriety by a mind versed in modern science. 
For Royce was avid of all learning. With scarcely an exaggeration 
he might, indeed, be said to have taken all knowledge for his province, 
and to have possessed the ability which made it possible for him to do 
this without impertinence. 

Josiah Royce was born in 1855 in Grass Valley, California. At the 
age of eleven he entered a grammar school in San Francisco, five 
years later, the University of California, from which he received the 
A.B. degree in 1875. While at the University of California he had 
the good fortune to come under the influence of two truly great men: 
the geologist, Joseph Le Conte, and the philosopher-poet, Edward 
Rowland Sill, who made a very deep impression upon him, aroused in 
him the scholar’s zeal and fixed his interest in philosophy. After 
graduation he studied for a year in Leipzig and Gottingen, coming for 
a time under the influence of Lotze, and later, of Kant, Schopenhauer, 
and the Romantic School. He was called to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity on its opening in 1876 as one of the first twenty Fellows, and he 
received his doctorate from that institution in 1878. For the next 
four years he was instructor in English at the University of California. 
In 1882 he went to Harvard to substitute for Professor James. He 
remained as substitute for Professor Palmer the following year. 
From the first he made a marked success in Cambridge. Professor 
James, with his usual penetration, discovered at once in the “ young 
Royce,” as he wrote to a friend in 1883, ‘a man of genius, sure to 
distinguish himself by original work."’ His opinion was evidently 
shared by his colleagues, and Royce became a permanent member of 
the Harvard staff. 

He was the recipient of many honors at home and abroad. Johns 
Hopkins, Aberdeen, Yale, St. Andrews, Harvard, and Oxford conferred 
on him honorary degrees. He was elected to an honorary fellowship 
in the British Academy. He was Gifford Lecturer at the University 
of Aberdeen, 1898-1900, and lecturer on the Hibbert Foundation in 
Manchester College, Oxford, in 1913. 

Professor Royce was a prolific writer. Twenty books and a very 
large number of articles and reviews are his published legacy. But 
to measure ' ‘s influence on his contemporaries by this tale would be 
to omit the great force of his personal influence which made itself 
felt to an unusual degree, not only on his students, but on all who came 
into personal association with him, whatever their philosophic pre- 
dilections. His first published book was A Primer of Logical Analysis 
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for the Use of Composition Students, which appeared in 1881, when he 
was an instructor of English in the University of California. Very 
much later, in 1905, he published a monograph on The Relation of the 
Principles of Logic to the Foundations of Geometry, and in 1912 an 
important contribution on the “ Principles of Logic ’’ in the German 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. Though these are his 
only published works on logic (unless the supplementary essay in the 
first volume of ‘‘ The World and the Individual "’ should be included), 
the interest in logic was dominant throughout his career. He was 
one of the pioneers in the development of modern exact logic, and was, 
after Charles Pierce, the first teacher in this country to succeed in 
interesting students in this field of inquiry. 

Two of his early works, California [in the American Commonwealth 
Series (1886)] and his one novel, The Feud of Oakfield Creek (1887) 
are at once a tribute of affection to his native state, and an attempt 
to analyze American character as written in bold outlines in the stormy 
days of early California history. In 1885 he published his Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, in which are already given the main features of 
the philosophy which his life was spent in developing. He tells us in 
the preface to this volume that it was religious interests that drove 
him to philosophy. But what is peculiar and characteristic is that 
these interests were aroused chiefly by antagonism. It was the in- 
terest, not of the believer seeking support for his faith, but rather of 
the rebel and nonconformist seeking to win through to some higher 
vision of religious values. The central truth of the moral order, as 
he then sees it, is the insight that would at once realize the true inner 
nature of all the conflicting wills in the world, and at the same time 
will to harmonize them. It is what might be called, in less technical 
terms, the realization of the spirit of fair play as between the con- 
flicting wills of men,—a realization which would “ involve the will 
to act as if my neighbor and myself were one being that possessed at 


once the aims of both of us.’’ This principle becomes positive in the 


practical aim to destroy “ all which separates us into a heap of dif- 


“ce 


ferent selves’ and to attain “some higher positive organic aim,” 
and thus to realize the ‘“ Universal Will.’ One has plainly, in this 
first work, the root idea which is expanded and developed in the 
Philosophy of Loyalty (1908), and which is given its final formulation 
in the doctrine of the Community as this finds expression in the 
Problem of Christianity (1913). In the summer of 1914 Royce was 
in California preparing to give a course of lectures in the summer 
school at Berkeley on “‘ The Doctrine of the Community,” when the 
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war broke out. He at once changed his program and decided to apply 
his ethical principle to the great problem brought to the front by the 
world crisis. The little book The War and Insurance (1914) was the 
result. More important than the simple remedy suggested in this 
work is the clear vision it contains of the Community of Nations, and 
of what its realization implies. 

As the months went by and the awful tragedy of the war grew ever 
more appalling, it seemed to Royce increasingly evident that Germany 
was playing the réle of the “‘ enemy of mankind,” and that her public 
professions as well as her deeds manifested an egotism militant and 
ruthless which struck a deadly blow at the very foundations of 
morality. It was, he felt, impossible and wicked to remain neutral, 
and in Tremont Temple on January 30, 1916, he voiced his righteous 
indignation in a stirring address that profoundly moved all who 
heard it, and sent an echo through the land. 

In the interpretation of reality that is given in the latter half of 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy one finds, both in the method where- 
by Royce would show that an all-comprehensive mind is necessarily 
implied in the very existence of error, and in the conception of the 
Absolute which is there presented, many features that re-occur in all 
his subsequent writings. But in this respect there is a more marked 
transformation of the view in the process of development than appears 
in his ethical doctrines. The theory of reality is given its first com- 
plete and definite formulation in The Conception of God (1897). It is 
re-interpreted and materially transformed in his metaphysical master- 
piece, The World and the Individual (1900), and undergoes still further 
modification in the second volume of The Problem of Christianity 
(1913). In the meantime many articles, particularly those that deal 
in one way or another with the concept of the social consciousness, 
throw light on the trend of his thinking. 

This is not the occasion to undertake any critical estimate of 
Royce’s philosophy, or to give any detailed account of its develop- 
ment. But two things are characteristic of this development. The 
first is his concern to find in the world of the absolute elbow room for 
the individual, to show that the finite and the temporal are not by 
this idealism shorn of the meaning they actually possess in concrete 
experience. The second is an ever-increasing tendency to express 
the nature of reality in terms of purpose, and thus a tendency to bring 
together the theoretical and the practical, and in the end to make the 
practical itself the source of theoretical vision. 

We think of Royce, however, not chiefly as the exponent of a certain 
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doctrine, for his attitude toward his own convictions was never that 
of a partisan seeking proselytes. He ever showed a fine detachment, 
as if he looked out upon his own philosophy from the vantage ground 
of a larger and more universal vision, which his words had not suc- 
ceeded in making articulate, so that he welcomed criticism as coépera- 
tion in the service of truth. As the vision rises before us of that small, 
quaint, lovable figure, he seems rather to stand as the living embodi- 
ment of the spirit of philosophy itself,—that rare combination of the 
simplicity of the child and the vision of the seer, modest, gentle, kindly, 
generous, yet with the genuine thinker’s confidence in reason, virile 
in his scholarship, exacting in the demands he made on himself and 
others, courageous in the face of bitter adversity, his own life being 
always steadied and ordered by reason, the loyal servant of truth. 

Joun GRIER HIBBEN, 

W. T. Buss, 

FRANK TBHILLY, 

CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 


The minute was adopted by the Association by a rising vote. 


A committee with Professor Urban as chairman was appointed 
by the president, on recommendation of the Executive Committee, to 
prepare a minute on the death of Professor Miinsterberg. 

It was voted that the Committee on Terminology, appointed by 
President Lovejoy during the year to codperate with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association, be made a standing 
com mittee. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Academic Tenure and Freedom 
Professor Dewey reported that during the year no cases had been 
brought to the committee’s attention. 

As chairman of the committee appointed by President Lovejoy 
to present some plan for the amalgamation of the three philosophical 
associations of the country, the secretary presented the following 


report: 


TENTATIVE PLAN FOR THE AMALGAMATION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE SOUTHERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
I. The three Associations to become the Eastern, Western, and 

Southern branches of one new Association to be called the American 

Philosophical Association. 

Il. The American Association to have a meeting once in three or 
four years, the first or second week in September, at a place as geo- 


graphically convenient as possible. 
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Comment.—This plan allows each of the three sections to have its 
usual meeting at Christmas, and will not deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of such a meeting as they would be deprived of, if the general 
meeting of the mew Association were held at the holiday season. It 
also allows members to attend such a general meeting at a period 
which is at the end of the summer vacation and before the beginning 
of the academic year in most institutions. The sessions at the general 
meeting would be, perhaps, only one or two a day, and last four or 
five days, and possibly longer. 

III. Each section to continue essentially its present organization 
and collection of yearly dues. The dues of the mew organization to 
be one dollar for the period from meeting to meeting. 

IV. The Executive Committee of the new Association to consist of 
two members of each sectional Association, together with the President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer of the new Association. 

V. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Western Association to act as the officers for the first meeting, new 
officers to be elected at this meeting. The remaining members of 
the Executive Committee to hold office until the first meeting, and 
to be elected by each section of the Association at an early date 
before the first meeting of the Association. 

Comment.—This would be, seemingly, the most feasible plan for 
taking care of the first meeting, since this would most likely be 
held in the vicinity of Chicago as a central city, probably at some 
summer resort. 

VI. The first meeting of the Association to be held in Sept., 1918. 

VII. Each section to elect its own members as heretofore, these 
members thereby becoming members of the American Association. 

VIII. This scheme to be submitted to each Association at as early a 
date as possible, and to go into effect only if all Associations accept it. 

On motion by Professor Cohen, the report of the committee was 
accepted and the committee thanked. The report was then laid on 
the table with the request that the secretary notify the other asso- 
ciations of this action, and of the reasons therefor. 

The reasons for the action taken, as they were stated by Professor 
Cohen, in behalf of the Executive Committee, were as follows: 

1. While joint meetings of all the three philosophical societies were 
highly desirable, it did not seem that the proposed plan of holding 
such meetings was feasible, and, in any case, joint action by the three 
societies can always bring about a joint meeting whenever conditions 
are such as to make such a joint meeting practicable. 
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2. The proposed abandonment of the name American Philosophical 
Association by our society, and the adoption of such a name as the 
Eastern Philosophical Association would seriously interfere with the 
effectiveness of our present organization (which includes a large 
number of western members) and would not be of any help to the 
Western Philosophical Association. The majority of the members of 
the latter (41 out of 75) are now members of our Association; many of 
these have attended our meetings, read papers, or served as our officers. 
To change our name so as to emphasize the locality of the majority 
of our members would tend in the long run to cut us off from these 
valued western members without increasing the membership of the 


Western Association. 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee it was resolved: 


I. That a committee of five be appointed by the President to con- 
sider suitable uses of the surplus funds of the Association for the purpose 
of furthering philosophical inquiry, and 

II. That the Executive Committee be authorized to appropriate a 
sum not to exceed $250, on receipt of the report of this special com- 
mittee, which shall inquire regarding the use of this sum to aid the 
International Journal of Ethics. 

On motion of Professor Cohen the following resolution was passed: 

Recognizing that international coéperation in science and philosophy 
has been at the basis of what is most valuable in civilization, and that 
the animosities aroused by the present war threaten to make such 
coéperation impossible in the future, we reaffirm our faith in inter- 
national codperation in the search for truth, and we pledge ourselves 
to do all in our power to the end that the community of philosophy, 
as typified by such institutions as the International Congress of 
Philosophy, be restored as soon as possible. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to report on ways and means 
in which the American Philosophical Association may be made to 
serve that end. 

Invitations for next year’s meeting were extended to the Association 
by Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Cornell Universities, and were 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

Professor Gardiner, Chairman of the Committee on American 
Philosophy, reported progress in the work of the committee. Pro- 
fessor Gardiner also offered his resignation from the committee, and 
this was accepted with much regret. Professor 1. W. Riley was 


then elected chairman of the committee. 
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The Treasurer’s report for the year, as audited and approved, was 
read and accepted. 


E. G. SPAULDING, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Debit. 
Total Time Account, January 1, 1916.............. $380.57 
Check Account, January 1, 1916. ............25405- 166.07 
i DD. cbstanawieeseehneeccetes 6 we 221.00 
Interest on Time Account to January I, I917........ 12.03 
779-67 
Credit. 
Philadelphia meeting, entertainment.................... $ 35.70 
cs ccc GRete ek eentcesceuenesscees 39.69 
Stamps and stamped envelops. .............0seeceeeeeees 28.74 
Dt Cini thectee sc hivechdwetheweKeneseeee 30.47 
Me IIIs oFded babs ccBKcedcceneccetcees 4.00 
(jj. n. ce scot snedetesonbasteheei eee 9.25 
Miscellaneous, telegrams, tips, etc... .............6-0000: 7.35 
$155.20 
Total time account, January I, I917.........eeeeeeeeees 392.60 
Total check account, January I, I917 ..........--eeeeeees 231.87 
$779.67 


Audited and found correct: 
(Signed) REGINALD C. ROBBINS, 


Jno. M. MECKLIN. 
December 27, 1916. 


On nomination by the Executive Committee the following new 
members were elected: Professor George P. Adams, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., Professor Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md., Dr. D. Warren Fisher, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., Professor Frederick G. Henke, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., Professor J. W. Hudson, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., Professor Clarence I. Lewis, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., Miss Helen Parkhurst, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Professor Wm. S. A. Pott, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., Professor Harvey G. Townsend, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

A second business meeting of the Association was called by the 
President on Thursday morning at 12:45. 

It was voted that the Association recommend to the Executive 
Committee that, for next year’s meeting, (1) there shall be a pre- 
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arranged discussion, (2) the topic shall be selected and announced 
as early as possible, and (3) other subjects shall be provided for. 

It was also voted that the Executive Committee be instructed, that 
one session of next year’s meeting shall be devoted to the continuation 
of the discussion of the topic of this year. It was further voted, 
that a committee of twelve on discussion be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee was authorized (1) to consider and report 
on the advisability of publishing the Proceedings of the Association 
as a separate volume, and (2) to consult with the representatives of 
the other two associations concerning such a plan. 

A vote of thanks was then extended to the Union Theological 
Seminary and to Columbia University for their generous hospitality 
in entertaining the Association. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read: 


The Limit of the Physical. Grace A. pE LAGUNA. 

The classic dualism of physical and psychical is a consequence of 
the claims of the mechanical theory of the universe. For, where this 
theory has been accepted, it has necessitated the positing of a distinct 
and antithetical realm of the psychical; where it has been rejected, 
this has been on the ground that certain classes of phenomena (organic, 
and especially nervous processes) are explicable only on the assump- 
tion of the operation of a psychic factor. The limit to the physical 
has thus generally been sought in the psychical. 

Although all forms of epistemological theory since the time of Locke 
have refused to admit the ultimate ontological validity of the distinc- 
tion, they have nevertheless retained it as having a certain significance 
and relative validity. It is still tacitly assumed that the psychical 
stands in some sort of systematic relation to the physical, and that 
this relation is definitive of the psychical. It is important to criticize 
this assumption. 

Present-day thought shows two apparently conflicting tendencies: 
(1) To discredit the enterprise of the vitalist and animist, (2) to dis- 
credit the universal validity of the mechanical categories. Many 
things and events are commonly recognized as not falling under either 
‘ physical ’ or ‘ psychical’: e. g., the German army, the recent Dem- 
ocratic victory, the commerce of the United States. Moreover, 
the uniformities which many such phenomena exhibit (e. g., economic 
laws) are not even ideally reducible to terms of physical or psycho- 
logical uniformities. Confusion arises, however, on consideration of a 
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particular instance of such phenomena (e. g., the Democratic victory). 
This particular event seems wholly resolvab!e into physical occurrences: 
going to the polls, dropping of ballots into boxes, etc. It is, ideally 
at least, completely describable as redistributions of mass and trans- 
formations of energy. If thus describable, it must be conceived as 
wholly determined by physical laws. But, if other events of the same 
class are similarly described, the descriptions exhibit no characteristic 
identity. A generalized description of Democratic victory can not be 
given in physical terms. Hence such an event is not properly a 
physical phenomenon, because physical categories furnish no principle 
of classification. The common error lies in assuming that because the 
particular is describable in physical terms the class to which it belongs 
is so describable. 

The problem then arises: Are the specific phenomena with which 
psychic processes (e. g., emotion, perception, thinking) are universally 
admitted to be associated, properly described as physical phenomena? 
Is the behavior of organisms, and especially the behavior of organisms 
with nervous systems, significantly analyzable into a series of physical 
events? Are the characteristic uniformities which it exhibits physical 
uniformities? If not, the distinction of physical and psychical is 
pointless, and offers no legitimate problem. 


French Philosophy in America. WoopsriIDGE RILEY. 


The influence of French philosophy in America may be conveniently 
arranged according to Auguste Comte’s law of the three stages. In 
the theological stage, represented by the Puritans, that influence was 
destructive. Here Gallic scepticism, represented by Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists, did much to undermine a belief in the deus ex 
machina and ‘‘ Remarkable Providences.”” In the metaphysical 
stage, represented by deism and transcendentalism, the French in- 
fluence was constructive. Belief in the eternal laws of nature, and in 
metaphysical entities like the true, the good, and the beautiful, was 
reinforced in two directions; on the naturalistic side by the scientists 
from Cabanis to Brousais, and on the humanistic by the eclectics, 
Cousin, Constant, and Jouffroy. As to the last, the positive stage, 
the outcome was problematical. The influence of Comte was so late 
and the earlier influences so strong, that a proper positivism never 
gained a footing in the country. John Fiske attacked it in his Cosmic 
Philosophy, Lester F. Ward showed its inadequacies in his Dynamic 
Sociology, while William James, despite his French affiliations, denied 
that pragmatism was a new name for that old way of thinking. 
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Voltaire, Cousin, Comte—of these triumvirs, which was the most 
significant? The first did much to purge the country of Puritanism, 
the second to reinforce the New England transcendentalists, but the 
third, with all his interests in the Occidental world, did little to advance 
the worship of humanity in the West. 

What, then, was the real significance of this western eclecticism? 
An American, who has lectured at the Sorbonne, has declared that at 
one time the names of Jouffroy and of Cousin were as familiar to the 
Yankee’s ears as the names of Locke, Descartes, and Kant. A French- 
man, van Bacelaere, who was the first of any writer to offer the world 
a volume on American philosophy, devotes a chapter to the influences 
of Germany and of Scotland, but only a paragraph to that of France. 
The truth lies between these two extremes. The effects of eclecticism 
may be measured by three things, by the welcome afforded to it by 
the new generation, by the criticism evoked from the old school, and 
by the sober expositions of the system among scholars. Unfortu- 
nately, to this period, when eclecticism came into the country, an 
unfavorable name has been given. It has been called the period of 
negation. It should rather be called the neglected period. Possibly, 
as Sanborn asserts, for the years 1820-1850, no single sufficient native 
representative has been found. Yet this period, he acknowledges, 
was like the age immediately following adolescence in man, a vigorous, 
ungovernable, risky time. This acknowledgment is significant. 
Adolescence may be ungovernable, but from it may arise such an 
abiding enthusiasm as was engendered by Cousin himself among his 
young compatriots. Now similar conditions were to be met with in 
America as in France, for this was a time when denouncements of 
materialism in philosophy, formalism in religion, and utilitarianism in 


personal and social ethics rang through the land. 


Rousseau’s Doctrine of the Right to Believe. NorMAN WILDE. 
Rousseau’s doctrine of belief is determined by his temperamental 
optimism which expresses itself in a world-view for which the con- 
ceptualistic philosophies of his day could offer no basis. Hence, 
although he uses as far as he can, for the sake of his opponents, the 
‘jargon of metaphysics,”’ he offers as the only final basis of belief, 
instinctive feeling (sentiment, conscience, instinct moral). This feeling 
is not a source of new ideas, but a final and infallible touchstone of 
truth, determining our acceptance or rejection of the ideas brought 
before us by our cognitive processes. Emotional satisfactoriness 
characterizes a true idea. But though an anti-intellectualist, we 
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cannot, with our latest historians, class him as a pragmatist. His 
doctrine is not a theory of the practical nature of truth, but only a 
defence of the right to believe on emotional grounds. It is a faith 
philosophy like that of Pascal, save that it involves a naturalistic 
view of human nature, or like the Kantian, were it not that the postu- 
late is emotional rather than volitional. Its closest parallels are to 
be found in the English moral-sense systems and the feeling philosophy 
of Jacobi. 


Social Systems. J. E. Boopin. 

Three questions are raised in this paper. The first question is: 
Are there socia! facts? It seems clear on unbiased examination that 
we know minds not as isolated entities but as entering into common 
contexts, with resulting intensification and inhibition of activities- 
A new bond is formed as a result of association, with its own character- 
istic traits. To this creative synthesis the individual units are indeed 
indispensable factors, but the whole is a new fusion and not the mere 
arithmetic sum of individual traits. 

If there are social facts, then the next question is: Do those facts 
possess the general characteristics which are necessary for systematic 
treatment? Those characteristics we have found to be three, viz. 
variables, recurrence, and form. There are in the first place variables 
or elements which we can identify in different contexts. The variables 
are, on the one hand, individuals with their native and derived traits; 
on the other hand, groups with their unique characteristics, for we act 
not as mere abstract individuals but as part of a context of tradition. 
It is this which makes largely, if not altogether, the difference in the 
sentiments and conduct of men in different stages of development. 
Furthermore, social facts are in a measure predictable. While they 
are subject to change in new syntheses, they do possess certain 
persistent traits which make it possible to anticipate conduct from 
moment to moment in similar situations and to a certain degree in 
different situations. In such prediction, we can eke out individual 
observation with statistics. Finally, in social facts as in physical, 
we can discover a certain form or organization, which makes our facts 
statable in definite laws. The degree of form depends in group life, 
as in personal life, upon the peisistence of a certain purpose or ideal 
towards which all the activities are made to converge. The third 
question would naturally be: How far has social science been successful 
in deriving empirical laws from social facts? It is impossible to give 
an account of such resultsin an abstract. But we must caution against 
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transferring bodily the laws of the physical sciences into the social 
domain, as sociologists have been prone to do. Social laws are not 
laws of “ physical equilibration.’"” They must be derived from their 
own unique facts. If we use such terms as conservation of energy, 
least action, etc., we must be careful to verify them in social terms. 
The discovery of social laws, moreover, must have the same importance 
for the control of social facts as the discovery of physical laws has had 
for the control of physical facts. 


Discussion. R. F. A. HOERNLE. 

1. Point of view of paper: Confessions of an Old Idealist. 

2. No “generally accepted definition” of physical and mental 
among philosophers either desirable or attainable. 

3. The committee’s first and main question unanswerable without 
specifying ‘ contexts.’ Illustration from Berkeley. 

4. My ‘context’ in this paper metaphysical and epistemological. 
(No need to distinguish these here). The metaphysician (a) must 
not try to prescribe concepts to the sciences, but (6) must be free to 
examine the concepts of science from his own standpoint as “ guardian 
of the whole of experience."’ Meaning of this phrase. 

5. Cartesian dualism a caricature of the scientist’s ‘ physical world,’ 
even if we limit science to ‘ physics.’ 

6. The scientific importance of ‘sense-data’ (secondary quali- 
ties) and the character of organic individuality even in a bona fide 
* physical ’ world. 

7. Three current theories of the ‘ psychical’ reviewed: (a) English 
Realists: Russell, Alexander; (5) American Realists: Perry, Holt, 
(and Behaviorists); (c) James’s Radical Empiricism. This latter 
explicitly raises the problem of the ‘ context’ within which the 
physical and the mental can be regarded as different groupings of 
the same elements. 

8. On any view, the physical and the mental turn out to be ‘ logical 
constructions.’ 

9. Some special conundrums briefly considered: (a) dreams, 
hallucinations, etc.—Lovejoy’s rubbish-heap theory of the mind; 
(b) veridical percepts; (c) problems of representation (immediate v. 


mediate); (d) a mind as a ‘ world,’ and its activity as logical. 


An Unlisted Definition of Mental. Durant DRAKE. 
My view combines Realism, Ontological Monism, and Epistemo- 


logical Dualism. 
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1. Realism: We are surrounded by a world of (relatively) permanent 
objects which are independent of our consciousness of them. Such a 
view explains best many prominent characteristics of our experience. 
It does not involve epistemological monism; the reasons for holding 
it are independent thereof. 

2. Epistemological dualism: These objects outside our bodies are 
not present within our experience, but are represented within it by 
sense-qualities which are produced ‘in us’ by the mechanism of 
perception. We do not directly know what qualities these outer 
objects have in themselves, but there is a (partial and somewhat 
distorted) one-one correspondence between these qualities and the 
eense-qualities produced by them in our experience. 

3. Ontological monism: There are reasons for believing that the 
qualities these outer objects have in themselves are of no different 
sort from those in our experience. So there are not two kinds of stuff, 
but simply an indefinite variety of qualities, some in and some out of 
our experience. It is important not to suppose my epistemological 
dualism an ontological dualism. 

4. By saying that our sense-qualities exist ‘in us,’ 7. e., at our 
end of the mechanism of perception, and simultaneously with brain- 
states also produced thereby, I am confronted with the problem of the 
relation between these two realities. The solution is: Our sense- 
qualities (and all other experienced qualities) are the brain as it is in 
itself. It only seems brain-like as represented in some one else’s 
experience. 

5. | am a brain—4. e., whatever portions of my brain are as inter- 
related as to produce that pool of qualities that constitutes my con- 
sciousness. Nowhere except at the brain-points in the universe is a 
consciousness thus produced. 

6. A consciousness then is a set of qualities (each existing at its own 
definite point in the space-time order) which have become organically 
bound together in a peculiar way so as to form a highly complex 
process. Each sub-process in it my be called ‘ mental.’ The term 
‘ physical ’ applies to all existing (past, present, and future) qualities. 
The mental, then, is a sub-class of the physical. 


The Réle of Meaning in Psychology and the Existence of the Psychical. 
W. M. URBan. 
Paper contends for the retention of the class of mental or ‘ psy- 
chical.’ Takes its start from discussion of meanings (Program, p. 
577), believing that this is crucial. 
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Increased réle of meanings in Epistemology (Gegenstandstheorie 
and Phenomenologie) and in Psychology, studied. Especially 
psychology. Cf. Pillsbury’s Fundamentals: ‘“‘ The states that have 
not meanings must be regarded as the exceptions, not the reverse.” 
After showing réle in psychology, the two psychological theories of 
meaning discussed. 

Are meanings existents or not? Epistemology treats them as 
neutral, psychology as existents. In sense of definition of program, 
they exist. 

Three classes of meanings distinguished: (a) objective (meanings of 
propositions); (b) quasi-subjective, meanings as they function in 
memory, judgment etc., (See Psychology); (c) subjective, meanings of 
states and acts (joy, grief, decision, doubt). 

At least the latter imply psychical existents of which they are the 
meanings. Take the two series, (1) joy, grief, wish, decision, belief, 
doubt; (2) color, sound, noise, contraction of a muscle. Now try to 
insert a term of one of the series into the other. Immediately evident 
we have passed at a leap into a sphere foto genere different. The 
differentia of the first series, subjective meaning, is then further an- 
alyzed. 

Fuller consideration leads to the following definition of the psychical: 
A psychical entity is one the assumption of which is necessitated by 
the relation, ‘ meaning of,’ when for that entity can be substituted 
no other object, either physical or neutral, without rendering the con- 
text unintelligible. Such meaning is subjective and implies the psy- 
chical. 

The rest of the paper is taken up with applying and defending this 
definition, comparing it with others, and in general justifying this 
method of approach. Also a brief critical comment upon the move- 
ment in the direction of the elimination of consciousness and the 


psychical. 


A Definition of Dualistic Entities. H.G. HARTMAN. 

The question: ‘“‘ Do non-physical entities exist?” gives rise to a 
variety of answers and misunderstandings. In the face of this we 
may ask: ‘‘ Can a generally acceptable definition of the terms ‘ mental’ 
and ‘psychical’ be reached?”’ Progress toward a general agreement 
could be made if we were more commonly given to an examination 
of fundamental positions rather than the usual intrepid statement of 
them. For example, if the psychical is a type of physical relation, 
energy, etc., what are we to understand by relation, energy, etc.? 
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First, then: What is a relation? And secondly: Do relations admit of 
types? Examining these questions, I reach the solution that there 
are but two types of so-called physical relation, one bound up with 
causation in the dynamic aspect of reality, and a static or non-causal 
type, as for example, space and time. A causal relation is said to exist 
between two or more entities when they are known to receive and pro- 
duce a change in each other. The change itself is an entity whether 
accorded the status of an entity or a mere property. Upon the basis 
of a change we infer the existence of two general characteristics in 
the behavior of objects—connection and disconnection. The is of re- 
lation is found to resolve itself into the is of a connection. The is 
of connection, however, has no existential quality. Whatever quality 
we infer it to possess results from the habit of reading back into the 
connection the type of change manifested. When, accordingly, it is 
affirmed that mental entities are a specific type of physical relation, 
the assertion either has no meaning at all, or it must mean that mental 
entities are a type of physical entities. 

But what about physical entities? Do they exist? If so, in what 
form do they exist? Here again in present-day discussion we may 
encounter any variety of answers, but seldom an examination of the 
real problem at issue. 

Subjecting the term ‘entity’ to an examination, I find it, in its 
logical aspect, to possess three general characteristics,—heterogeneity, 
independence, and unity. Heterogeneity is the most important, 
unity the least so. Heterogeneity is defined, and in its general iden- 
tity with pluralism it is opposed to physical monism, to naive realism, 
etc. Next, I define ‘ independence ’ and give a proof for it both in its 


‘ 


opposition to ‘dependence’ and in its resemblance to heterogeneity. 
Next, I define ‘ unity’ and show its assimilation to, and in a large 
measure its incorporation by heterogeneity. 

My aim is to show that no single form of heterogeneity can monopo- 
lize the field of thinghood, since any heterogeneous thing, in varying 
degree, involves dependence as well as independence, and for the fur- 
ther reason, that every form of heterogeneity is fundamentally unique 
and incommensurable. The distinction between mental and physical 


entities is, therefore, sound and should be retained. 


Does the Absolute Idealism of Josiah Royce Constitute a Theology? 
E. B. Crooks. 
Whether or not Royce’s system of philosophy constitutes a theology, 


obviously he was fundamentally interested in religion. (His first 
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book and his last considerable treatise are directly concerned with 
religion, i. e., “‘ The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,”’ 1885, and 
‘‘ The Problem of C hristianity,’’ 1913.) In fact each one of his eleven 
strictly philosophical works is deeply concerned with the problem of 
religion, five of them being directly concerned with the theoretical 
aspect of religion. 

In a theology, the God science, we must find a definitely and system- 
atically worked out doctrine of God. Royce’s philosophy certainly 
furnishes such a doctrine, namely his doctrine of the Absolute. As 
far back as the book entitled The Concept of God, 1897, Royce defines 
the Absolute as a spiritual person, and emphasizes the infinite at- 
tributes of knowledge, will (love), goodness and personality. A place 
is even found for a type of immortality possible to man, through his 
moral identification with the Absolute Will. But this ambitious 
doctrine is much more adequately presented and defined in Royce’s 
chief work, The World and the Individual. Here we have a systematic 
formulation of Monistic Idealism, in such wise that the individuality 
of man and the Absolute alike are guaranteed. In the Supplementary 
Essay a set attempt is made to prove, (1) that the Absolute is Person 
of all persons, the only ‘ real’ or complete person, and (2) that the 
Absolute is just such a person as to admit within its infinitude other 
infinite series, e. g., human purposes, or personalities, made complete. 
The last chapter treats also of this ‘‘ Union of God and Man,” in such 
wise as to save the personality, in a rich sense, of each. This is meant, 
of course, as a doctrine of eternal life, and in order to win it the finite 
‘Many’ must attain a pious attitude toward the ‘One,’ and the 
‘One’ benevolently takes up the fragmentary purposes of the 
‘Many’ and fulfills them in itself. Herein is found the solution of 
the problem of evil, 7. ¢., finiteness. Royce further proposes, as the 
pillars of any true religion, the ancient doctrines of incarnation and 
vicarious sacrifice. 

Thus we have here considered the various elements usually included 
in a systematic theology. On the whole the approach is rationalistic, 
even as in other theologies, but voluntaristic it is also, and even finds 
a place foremotion. Perhaps Royce has indeed indicated the direction 
in which lies the solution of the most pressing “‘ Problem of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, edited from the 
original manuscripts and authentic editions. With Introduction and 
Notes by C. E. Vaucuan. In 2 vols. Cambridge University 
Press; New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons.—pp. xix-516,577. $18.50. 
The author says: “I have attempted three things in the following 

volumes, to collect all the political writings of Rousseau in one body, 

to present a correct text of what he wrote, and to define his place in 
the history of political thought." 

The chief writings reproduced—in the original French—are: 
Discours sur l'Inégalité, Lettre @ M. Philopolis, l’ Etat de Guerre, the 
article Economie Politique, in the Encyclopédie (and the article Droit 
Naturel in the same Encyclopédie), Extraits and Jugements on the 
writings of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Contrat Social, first and second 
version, Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne VI to IX, Projet de Consts- 
tution pour la Corse, Considerations sur le Gouvernement de Pologne. 
To these are added: fragments from Emile, and from first Lettre de la 
Montagne; various letters to various correspondents, Mirabeau, 
Voltaire, Usteri, Buttafuoco, etc.; then, quite a number of unpub- 
lished notes from the manuscript collections in Geneva and Neuchatel. 
—All that needs be said here is that we have a very useful collection, 
and while there may be manuscripts which Professor Vaughan has 
not seen, he has surely seen as many as any student of Rousseau’s 
political writings has ever seen before; moreover, judging from the 
remarkable grasp of Rousseau’s thought by Professor Vaughan, the 
choice of those published can be inferred to be very judicial. On 
the other hand, it is not always easy to understand the arrangement 
of the material. For example, fragments related with the Contrat 
Social are scattered all over the two volumes, sometimes for internal 
reasons, sometimes for external reasons. The same is true of the 
Discours sur l'Inégalité. And unfortunately the Index, which might 
have remedied this evil, is not satisfactory at all. 

In endeavoring to present a correct text, Professor Vaughan has 
spared no pains, and deserves gratitude and admiration. How badly 
this work was needed will be realized in reading the Preface. Careless 
and unintelligent editors have often “‘ put in or left out negatives ”’; 
elsewhere we find malheureux substituted for heureux; or again 
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au-dessus for au-dessous. Such errors “ are so thickly strewn—in the 
better known treatises, one at least for every second or third page— 
that it is possible some may have escaped my spud "’(p.x). “ There is 
no fragment, however short, the ms. of which I have not collated at 
least twice. And with all the more important pieces (whether edited 
or unedited) I have repeated the process six or seven times ”’ (p. xi)* 
The editor has deemed it wise, however, to uniformize the spelling, 
and to modernize the punctuation. The second may, at times, be 
dangerous. He had the help of a young French scholar, Paul Barbier, 
of the University of Leeds—called away, however, by the war before 
the second set of proofs came in. 

This review is not the place to dwell too long on the question of 
preparation of the published text, and on the erudition side; the 
philosophical results are more important. The writer feels bound, 
however, to warn the reader that Professor Vaughan has an altogether 
too scanty knowledge of the work of French scholars on Rousseau. 
How can a man write an up-to-date book on the political writings of 
Rousseau, if he does not know of Faguet’s various publications on 
Rousseau’s politics, or H. Rodet’s Le Contrat Social et les idées 
politiques de J. J. Rousseau (Paris, 1909, in 8°) (in these works may 
be found some valuable discussions, e. g., of the ideas of Rousseau on 
War—and also in Beaulavon’s edition of the Contrat Social) and 
Nourisson and Dide? The Revue d’ Histoire littéraire, and other 
French periodicals where he could well expect to find researches on 
Rousseau, Professor Vaughan ignores altogether. He looked through 
the Annales J. J. Rousseau, it is true, but very hastily, for, in the same 
volume XIII which he quotes, he has not seen, settled by indisputable 
facts, a question which he discusses himself (the date of the Essai 
sur les langues, p. 44), neither has he noticed a relevant discussion by 
the same author (Masson) of the date of the Contrat Social, pp. 49-56. 

The third task undertaken by Professor Vaughan was to define 
Rousseau’s place in the history of political thought. The results of 
his long and painstaking labors are formulated in a long Introduction 
of 117 pages, and in substantial Introductory Notes to each work, or 
group of fragments. Many of the notes are not only original in thought 
but contain very elaborate and minute studies on the date and cir- 
cumstances of writing, on manuscripts, and editions; those on the 
Constitution of Corsica, and on the Considerations of the Government 
of Poland are particularly to be commended for their thoroughness 
and their novelty. Altogether there are about 300 pages of original 
material. 
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The ‘ political’ Rousseau of Professor Vaughan is a magnificent 
tribute to the excellence of modern methods in literature and philos- 
ophy; such methods are much slower, but much more accurate and 
solid than those of former days. And, if—as the writer firmly believes 
—the anti-traditional views of Mr. Vaughan on Rousseau’s political 
ideas are just, their acceptation involves a transvaluation of Rous- 
seau’s values in ethics, in pedagogy, in theology as well. All this, if 
established, would be particularly important in English countries be- 
cause, at last, the Rousseau manufactured by Morley would cease to 
exist. Morley has a keen mind, but even the keenest mind cannot ap- 
prehend things rightly if it has not at its command a knowledge of the 
circumstances which determined the attitude of an author, or even 
inspired his ideas. Morley like so many others took Rousseau’s 
reasoning as built entirely on abstract principles, deducing from them 
further abstract theories; this led to an entire misunderstanding of 
Rousseau. Morley did as well perhaps as could be done with the 
old method, but, having read carefully only the few recognized stan- 
dard works, even though these were the best and most thoughtful, he 
was obliged to guess Rousseau; only a man who studies the author as 
Mr. Vaughan did can know Rousseau.! 

The first revolutionary statement, which prepares the reader for all 
the others, Mr. Vaughan offers at the outset: “‘ A glance at these 
volumes will suffice to show that more than half of their contents were 
written with a directly practical purpose’ (p. vii). Another glance 
at these volumes will reveal that there was a progression along that 
line; that is to say, that while one must admit the existence in earlier 
days of a natural disposition to argue from abstract principles, this 
disposition had given way gradually; it gave way to such a degree that 
Rousseau found himself more than once embarrassed by former 
theories, and such as were considered fundamental in his philosophy by 
all who had read him and commented upon him up to this very day. 
inadequate—for this superficial reading, is the fact 





The only excuse 
that Rousseau himself remained, by mere sentimentality, loyal to such 
earlier dogmas even when they were no longer consistent at all with 
his more mature views. Mr. Vaughan says rightly: “‘ A new Contrat 
Social, a Contrat Social revised in the light of the Gouvernement de 
Pologne, would have been one of the most curious and instructive 

1 Should some one be desirous to see a recent example of the wrong method of 
trying to understand Rousseau from his theoretical utterances only, he may turn to 
the article published in 1912 by a well known Italian Jurist, G. del Vecchio: Grund- 
gedanken der Politik Rousseau's (in Archiv fir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 
VI, 1. Reprinted separately). 
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books on record” (p. 86). One might go further and say: “ revised 
in the light of the second part of the Contrat Social,” since Mr. Vaug- 
han has himself remarked that: “In the latter part of the Contrat 
Social, . . . the abstract plea has fallen into the background, and a 
cautious, almost a timid regard for national prejudice and historical 
tradition has taken its place’’ (p. 78). 

It is to the influence of Montesquieu that Mr. Vaughan ascribes this 
shifting on the part of Rousseau to a mainly relativistic philosophy. 


sae 


He has for that view the authority of Rousseau himself: Liberty 
is not a fruit which grows in all climates. It is not therefore within 
the reach of all nations. The more we reflect on this principle estab- 
lished by Montesquieu, the more its truth will be felt. The more it 
is disputed, the larger the opening for establishing it by fresh proof.’ 
If title's page and author’s name were not there to prove it, who would 
ever have guessed that these sentences were written by Rousseau? 
Who would believe that more than a fifth part of the Contrat Social 
is devoted to expounding them? or that the whole of the author's 
subsequent work in Politics [ Lettres de la Montagne, Constitution de la 
Corse, Gouvernement de Pologne] is nothing more nor less than an 
application of the principle here summarily laid down?” (p. 71). 


The fondness for pointing out ‘ influences,’ so characteristic of our 
modern scholarship, is very noticeable in Mr. Vaughan’s work, and 
there is a possibility that he has yielded too easily to this temptation. 
Rousseau was a slow thinker, but above all things intelligent; he began 
his books with the idea that he knew exactly what he was going to 
write, and he expressed his theories dogmatically, but as a matter of 
fact he changed his mind almost as fast as he was putting things down 
and giving more thought to the subject. In the meanwhile he never 
re-wrote, he just mended. And what made things worse, although 
he changed all around some striking formula, he had an almost 
childish (or artistic?) love for trenchant sentences, and could not 
make up his mind to give them up even when he no longer believed in 
them. Mr. Vaughan’s analysis shows this at every turn, and the fol- 
lowing pages will offer some illustrations. There is little doubt 
then in the writer’s mind that Rousseau would have discovered 
the relativity of political theories all by himself—even if Montes- 
quieu had never written one line—as soon as he left music and liter- 
ature to go into political philosophy. Had he not altered along the 
same line his theory of the first Discours against Art and Sciences,— 
all practically taken back in his Lettre sur les spectacles? Thus the 


following would seem altogether too strong: “ The influence of Mon 
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tesquieu is, in truth, the dominant influence throughout the latter 
part of the Contrat Social, as well as the practical treatises which 
followed. It is no less marked in Rousseau’s treatment of the three 
traditional forms of Government—Democracy, Monarchy, and Aris- 
tocracy—than in what he says of the ‘ empire’ of soil and climate, of 
the moulding force exercised upon the ideals and destinies of nations 
by outward circumstances, by inherited character, by historical tra- 
dition" (p. 72). Moreover, if Montesquieu had perhaps popularized 
the theory of relativism, one must not forget that it was current 
among students of the time, and Rousseau may have taken it from 
any source just as well as from Montesquieu. Rousseau himself 
speaks of the “ principle established by Montesquieu " (Contrat, III, 
ch. 8) not discovered by Montesquieu. Moreover, the fragment 
(Vol. I, pp. 351-5) which discusses this theory without the slightest 
allusion to Montesquieu, seems to the writer to point to a theory which 
was considered as general property and as nothing particularly new. 
Let us not forget the words of De Venel in the Encyclopédie, that if 
Montesquieu had suspected how current the ideas on climate and tem- 
perature were among physicians, he would have spared himself the 
trouble of venturing into that field. Rousseau (at Madame de 
Waren’s) had studied medicine quite a little. 

Elsewhere the ‘influence’ is Plato, elsewhere Locke, elsewhere 
Hobbes or Grotius. But Mr. Vaughan himself says: “ The real 
masters of Rousseau are to be found not in the bypaths, but in the 
beaten track. They are Hobbes and Grotius, they are Pufendorf and 
Barleyrac, above all they are Locke, Montesquieu, and Plato”’ (II, 
pp. 8-9)—the “ beaten track "’: then how could one trace them to one 
specific source? They are in the air, as to-day such ideas as feminism, 
pacifism, preparedness. Circumstances impose them, and any thinker 
discusses them naturally. 

However that may be, the main fact remains that Rousseau as a 
political writer—no matter how paradoxical it sounds—is a relativist 
first of all, and that the Rousseau who comes out of that new method 
of approaching him, is most disconcerting at first. To those who have 
familiarized themselves with the overwhelmingly large Rousseau liter- 
ature and its stereotyped formulas, such sentences as: ‘‘ He was the 
first to attack individualism face to face in its speculative stronghold;”’ 
(p. 6), “* The contract and the state of nature are only disturbing ele- 
ments in his theory of Right’ (p. 44); ‘“‘ It is Rousseau’s conviction 
that without organized society there can be no such thing as morality 
for man "’ (p. 50); “‘ So far from being the charter of individualism the 
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Contrat Social is a defiant statement of the collectivist ideal... . 
(p. 111), etc., come like shocks. But such statements are so entirely 
in accordance with undisputable data regarding Rousseau's writings, 
and with the argument as a whole, that the very non-spectacular way 
in which Mr. Vaughan overthrows the century-old prejudiced inter- 
pretations is quite impressive in itself. Only a long, patient, first- 
hand acquaintance with the original texts could give him this quiet 
assurance in writing down such apparent paradoxes, an acquaintance 
so intimate that the use of such or such word no longer is an impedi- 
ment to accurate understanding or an element of confusion—for 
Rousseau used words very inconsistently, relying on the intellect of 
his readers in a way that his commentators have shown to be alto- 
gether too complimentary. 

Let us record briefly three of the most striking of these reinterpre- 
tations. 

1. One of the most commonly accepted ideas is that Rousseau is 
the father of individualism. Against this view, Mr. Vaughan comes 
out most resolutely. He begins his battering on the very first page: 
“Strike out the Discours sur l'Inégalité with the first few pages of the 
Contrat Social, and the ‘ individualism’ of Rousseau will be seen to 
be nothing better than a myth” (p.1). And further: “ The first point 
to be made is that Rousseau, so far from supporting the individualist 
theory, is its most powerful assailant”’ (p.2). Again: “ All we can say 
is that he was the first to attack individualism face to face in its spec- 
ulative stronghold ”’ (p. 6). On p. 21 he explains. At the beginning 
“until the Contract is made,”’ man is his own lord, “ but throughout 
the rest of the treatise [ Contrat Social] all this is forgotten,” that is to 
say, as soon as organized society begins individualism is given up. 
And what is more, not only does Rousseau reject individualism—he 
adopts, without reservation, the most complete anti-individualism. 
Here are the words of Rousseau himself: ‘‘ These clauses properly 
understood, reduce themselves to a single one, that is the total sur- 
render (aliénation totale) of each associate with all his rights to the 
community at large’ (Chap. VI). It is “ total surrender,” “ muti- 
annihilation.”” . . . Of course Faguet had underlined 


4é 


lation ’’ and 
this, Dide had done the same thing (to better accuse Rousseau for his 
intransigeant ‘ Calvinism’), and some others as well. But from saying 
it to explaining it, there is quite a distance. What looked like a paradox 
under Faguet’s or Dide’s pen, now looks in Mr. Vaughan like an 

! The writer has tried to warn against this danger, of reading Rousseau care- 
lessly, in Mercure de France, June 1, 1912: “‘La Notion de Vertu dans le premier 


Discours de J. J. Rousseau.” 
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indisputable truth; we understand how it came about, how it was the 
theory which Rousseau actually developed, how he struggled to reason 
away the contradiction between this attitude and the one with which 
he had started and which he did not strike out—as he ought logically 
to have done: “ L’homme est né libre et partout il est dans les fers. . . .” 

Mr. Vaughan goes further in showing that Rousseau allows himself 
to be carried away into nothing less than collectivism by his way of 
interpreting the Contrat, ‘a collectivism as absolute as the mind of 
man has ever conceived. This is the doctrine back of the Economie 
politique; in the Contrat Social Rousseau sets himself to prove it by 
every argument at his command” (p. 39). The doctrine of the 
“ General Will’ is really the doctrine of Rousseau, no matter how well, 
on account of secret individualistic aspirations, he sometimes tries to 
conceal it (see pp. 57, 59, etc). It is true that the ‘ Sovereign,” who is 
the “ 


“Community " of the individuals, but we know that the Sovereign 


sole judge of what the service of the State demands,” is the 


‘demands death for the man who does not accept the religion of the 
State '’, and thus we come to this conclusion: “ Other writers, Vico, 
Montesquieu, had assailed the individualist theory indirectly, and 
from the side of history. It was reserved for Rousseau to attack and 
vanquish itin its stronghold, as a speculative theory of Right "’ (p. 111). 
And to show that Rousseau intended to apply his theory, we are 
reminded that he who had written in earlier years: ‘‘ The first man who 
having roped off some ground dared say: this belongs to me and found 
people naive enough to accept that, was the true founder of civil 
society. How many crimes, wars, murders, how many miseries and 
horrors might someone have spared humanity who would have 
destroyed the enclosure and cried to his fellowmen: Do not listen to 
this impostor; you are lost if you forget that the fruits are everybody's 
and the soil nobody's "’ (2d Discourse),—he, gave it later as his view 


a 


that on entering “ the civil state, the citizen surrenders possession 
with all its powers into the hands of the community ”’ (p. 104). In 
the Contrat Social he says that “ the State itself is founded on the 
right of property "’ (p. 108). It is true that in the Emile—published 
in the same year as the Contrat—he speaks of the right of the first 
occupant, but soon after this, starting again on his anti-individualistic 
path, he speaks thus in the Constitution of Corsica: ‘‘ Far from desiring 
the State to be poor, I should wish, on the contrary, to see all property 
in its hands, and no individual admitted to any share of the common 
stock, save in proportion to his services. . . . My desire is not ab- 


solutely to destroy private property—for that is impossible—but tc 
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keep it within the narrowest bounds: to give it a standard, a rule, a 
curb, direct it, subdue it and keep it always subordinate to the public 
good. Ina word, I desire that the property of the state should be as 
large and strong, and that of the individual as small and weak, as 
possible "’ (pp. 108-9). Why should this surprise us when in the 
Preface to this same writing Rousseau maintains that the Government 
is not made for the nation, but the nation for the Government: “ Les 
plus sages . . . observant des rapports de convenance, forment le 
Gouvernement pour la nation. II y a pourtant beaucoup mieux a 
faire: c'est de former la nation pour le Gouvernement ” (II, pp. 306-7). 

2. Closely connected with the theory of individualism and collectiv- 
ism, and, in a way, only another statement of the same theory undera 
different name, is the theory of Return to Nature. It is the more 
popular theory of Rousseau, if one may say so, the more spectacular, 
the one which prevails in courses of literature. 

Mr. Vaughan in his interpretation maintains that the Discours sur 
l'Inégalité may indeed be taken as advocating a theory of individual 
or natural rights, but that this work stands by itself. ‘‘ The theory of 
the Discourse, if there be any theory at all, can by no possibility be 
anything but a theory of individual rights "’ (p. 14); but “‘ the opinion 
that the Discourse is a treatise on political theory—a crude version 
of the Contrat Social—must be rejected no less than the suggestion 
that it is a cry for political reform ’’ (p. 14). 

The persistent misunderstanding comes from this: Rousseau ex- 
amines the social state and the state of nature, and because he declares 
the social state bad, commentators have inferred that he considered 
the state of nature good—which does not follow at all. Asa matter 
of fact (if, for the sake of simplicity we leave out here the question of 
happiness which is not necessarily the same as the question of moral 
excellence), Rousseau declares in the same second Discourse, that 
man could become morally good only after he had passed from the 
natural state to the state of organized society (which again does not 
mean that social organization will render man at once morally good, 
— the organization must still be good. Cf. p. 50). 

Together with the notion that Rousseau proclaimed man to be good 
in the state of nature, goes this other also ascribed to him, that man 
has in himself a natural law which will lead him morally right, and 
that he needs only to listen to that law to organize society well. But 
the truth of the matter is that, in thus representing Rousseau, one 
ascribes to him the ideas of Locke—which Rousseau attacked. This 
absurdity has been going on for much over a century; it is indeed one 


of the worst pieces of carelessness confronting students of philosophical 
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and political ideas. The exposé of Mr. Vaughan is perfectly lucid— 
let us quote a few lines: “‘ The knot of the whole question lies in the 
treatment of the state of nature. . . . To Locke, the state of nature is 
a state of ‘ good will and mutual assistance ' between man and man; to 
Rousseau, a state in which each man is utterly isolated from the rest. 
To Locke, therefore, the state of nature is the civil state, minus only 
its political machinery. To Rousseau the one is the direct opposite 
of the other. It may be admitted that neither conception is anything 
better than a fiction. But it is the merit of Rousseau, that unlike 
Locke (or indeed any other previous writer), he has a lively conscious- 
ness that itis so. It is a further and still more striking merit that his 
fiction is by far the more plausible and fruitful of the two. The 
‘natural man’ of Rousseau does at least answer to his name. The 
corresponding being of Locke’s fiction is nothing less than a very good 
Christian in disguise. The one is a healthy animal. The other has 
pored himself pale over the Sermon of the Mount. And here we come 
to the core of the whole matter. The corner stone of Locke's theory 
is the assumption of a ‘ natural law ’'—a law of admitted duty to 
others—‘ known and read of all men’ in the state of nature. Rousseau 
is under no such illusion. The idea of natural law is conspicuously 
absent from the Discours sur I'Inégalité”’ (p. 16). And again: ‘‘ The 
idea of natural law held the field since the days of the Roman Jurists. 

It is therefore the clearest proof both of Rousseau’s speculative 
genius and of his intellectual honesty that he should have decisively 
rejected it. And the chapter of the original Contrat Social, which 
lays bare in detail the hollowness of the whole conception, is a master- 
piece of philosophical criticism "’ (p. 17). 

The writer may be allowed to say that he had examined the idea 
of the goodness of human nature in an article in 1913 in Revue du 
XVIII Siécle: La théorie de la Bonté naturelle de l'homme chez Rousseau, 
which forms a chapter of a book to be published after the war. And 
his conclusion was the same: Rousseau does not believe in the goodness 
of human nature,—no more than he does in the opposite theory on 
which Hobbes built his theory of state. Still it is not enough to 
indicate such misinterpretations; one must explain them. Mr. 
Vaughan rightly lays part of the responsibility at Rousseau’s own 
door: Rousseau called natural law what he really defined as law of 
reason: “‘ To his mind the term Natural Law—or, as he rightly prefers 
to call it, the ‘law of reason '—is a legitimate term to denote the 
common sense of justice which has gradually formed itself in the 





! Man needs no other man, because everything is in plenty and the men in early 


days were few. 
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minds of men during long ages of moral discipline and of positive 
law’"’ (p. 17). Mr. Vaughan also indicates another reason for the 
misunderstanding in Rousseau’s commentators’ minds, a reason 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized: ‘‘ The moral zeal of the 
man was always winged with religious fervour. . . . If he denounces 
the follies and vices of man, it is largely that he may justify the ways 
of God. ‘ Everything is good as it comes from the hands of the 
Creator. Everything becomes evil in the hands of men’” (p. 15). 
It is a fact that Rousseau never took particular care to reconcile this 
lofty disposition of justifying God, and his observation of the real 
social world. 

Still that is not enough. There was a third reason which forced 
Rousseau to keep the natural law, or conscience—it is another name 
for the same thing;—and it is rightly that the notion of moral Con- 
science (see specially the Profession de fot du Vicaire Savoyard from 
which it passed over into Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason) is 
considered to be one of the corner stones of Rousseau’s philosophy. 
That notion of course is exclusive of the idea of law of reason—for, 
if we get the rule of conduct by reason, what is the use of a conscience, 
or if we get it by a conscience, what is the need of getting it by reason? 

3. This leads us to the third point we wish to examine in Mr. 
Vaughan’s work, his treatment of the social contract in Rousseau, with 
which he does not seem to have dealt very thoroughly. Let it be under- 
stood first of all that we are going to discuss the theory of the social 
contract, and not the book which contains the theory. 

Since Rousseau, far from being an advocate of individualism, is 
asking for the “ total surrender ”’ of the self to the community, one 
may expect that his notion of the contract would be one of a very 
binding nature, and indeed, “ the first thing to strike us is the gulf 
which parts the Contract of Rousseau from that of Locke. . . 
The Contract of Locke is an absolutely free Contract. Its terms may 
be indefinitely varied. . . . That of Rousseau, on the contrary, is a 
tied contract. Once men have decided to enter upon it, no choice is 
left as to its terms” (p. 47). Thus when Rousseau speaks of 
political Rights, in his notion of the State, he really means the prin- 
ciple of political Duties. The main question then is: How is the 
Contract binding? or rather, how can the Contract be made binding? 
For, if it should not be binding, it would be as good as non-existent. 

Now, Mr. Vaughan had explained that, as Rousseau wrote on “ in 
the years following the publication of his political treatise (in 1760), 


1 That again is an observation that had been made with relevancy before Mr. 


Vaughan by Faguet. 
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the balance was silently reversed, the abstract principles, the abstract 
method of the Contrat Social fade swiftly into the background” 
(p. 85), nay, already the second part, almost the two thirds of the 
book itself amounted to “a tacit abandonment of the abstract idea 
of Right,” and “‘ when this, the corner stone is withdrawn, the whole 
theory as built up in the Contrat Social is shaken to its base "’ (p. 84). 
The right of the State to claim the surrender of the individual was 
given at first as being based on the contract, but since, now, this sur- 
render had to be made dependent on other means (laws, magistrates, 
punishment) that was evidence enough that the Contract was after 
all not considered binding. Rousseau himself acknowledged later 
his loss of confidence in the Contract: ‘‘ We have it from his own lips," 
writes Mr. Vaughan, “ that, at the time the Contract is made, man 
is entirely lacking in all that constitutes the moral sense. And that 
can only mean that he is incapable of recognising any moral obligation. 
The moral sanction, therefore, falls to the ground, as that of brute 
force had done before it, and the Contract is left with no sanction 
whatsoever. It might just as well have never been made” (p. 43). 

One might say perhaps that the Contract’s observance could be 
considered as resting on its own reasonableness; man might find it 
profitable to voluntarily bind himself. But Rousseau had conclusively 
shown in the first Contrat Social that if the State was made for the 
advantage of the individual, then the individual ought, on that very 
principle, no longer to be bound as soon as he found it to his advantage 
to ignore the Contract, and was sure of not being caught. This 
chapter Rousseau dropped subsequently, because it furnished so 
strong a weapon against the value of the Contract—which he desired 
to keep. 

Mr. Vaughan kindly suggests another solution, namely that gradu- 
ally reason would succeed in bringing into perfect accord the two 
notions, now conflicting, of advantage of the individual and submission 
to the Contract in all cases. Unfortunately ‘“‘ Time is just what 
Rousseau is not willing to give’ (p. 44). Then what could Rousseau 
do? He felt al! the time the imperative need of something which 
will oblige man to codporate with the State; his whole political struc- 
ture crumbles without it. This struggle, this search,is very notice- 
able in the pages of the Contrat Social itself. He does not formally 
dismiss the Contract, hoping at each next step to find something to 
support it: First he speaks with enthusiasm of the “ law "’ as dictating 
obedience to the Contract, but obviously this is a circulus vitiosus; 
what could force the man to observe the law any more than to obey 
the contract? Then he turns to the “ lawgiver’’, but that lawgiver 
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must be so perfect that he can draw laws which man may be willing 
to obey in all circumstances, he must be a Solon, Lycurgus, or 
Moses . . . in fact, it would take a God—as well say that this means 
is not be to thought of. Then he tries all sorts of ways of controlling 
the citizen: A most elaborate system of magistrates, forcing each other 
to force all to observe the law or contract; or systems of votes by 
which one class can hold in check the other, and vice versa. His long 
chapter on Roman social organization is very representative, showing 
how the Romans did it; they did it by what he describes—but 
never calls—force, the very thing which he had tried so hard to 
remove in the first pages of his book, indeed the whole book was 
written to establish a Right that would not be Might. 

Now Rousseau is about to publish his treatise (1760)—for the 
valuable thoughts that are contained in it independently of the specific 
question of the Contract, and for the money he must make to live, 
—and he has no solution yet. 

Mr. Vaughan has nothing further tosay. May therefore the writer 
not come in, and offer his view of the problem as he has given it in 
detail in the Revue d’ Histoire littéraire for Oct.-Dec. 1912? Rousseau, 
having given up all hope of finding a guarantee for the observance of 
the Contract, resorts to God: No power in the world can force man to 
remain morally observant of the law or of the Contract, but God can. 
There is no choice, and Rousseau writes this famous chapter on La 
Religion Civile. Mr. Vaughan himself reminds us of the fact that 
this chapter was hurriedly written after the rest; it is scribbled, 


” 


moreover, on the back of that chapter on the “ Lawgiver”’ where 
he had said that the lawgiver really ought to be not human but divine. 
In other words, this chapter on Civil Religion which Mr. Vaughan 
(and many others) consider a digression, is to the writer the keystone 
to the whole structure of Rousseau—unwelcome keystone to Rousseau 
in a way, since he had looked for many others, but having found no 
other, and being too honest to publish a book in which the main 
question was left unanswered, he yielded to the pressure and accepted 
the traditional solution. 

At the same time we understand now why, having finally accepted 
God as the safeguarder of the Contract, Rousseau comes back also 
more and more to the belief in innate Conscience, or natural (as opposed 
to rational) moral law, which he had dismissed in the Second Discourse, 
and in the opening pages of the Contrat Social. Moral conscience is 
the voice of God leading to observance of the Contract. 

With this interpretation of Rousseau’s thought we account not only 
for the puzzling chapter on civil religion, but also we are in a position 
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to offer a sound explanation for the omitting of the original second 
chapter of Book I of the Contrat Social. That chapter contained a 
denunciation of the religious theory: i. e., Rousseau had proclaimed in 
it specifically his intention to find a theory of political organization 
which would not be dependent on a religious creed. But how could 
he keep that chapter while inserting at the end of his treatise a theory 
culminating in the famous words: Let the one who has accepted to 
live in the state and who then will not accept the dogmas of civil 
religion “‘ without which it is impossible to be a citizen or a faithful 
subject . . . be punished by death.”’? 

Rousseau was in a great hurry when he published his Contrat Social 

(the same year as Nouvelle Héloise and Emile); there were too many 
philosophical puzzles claiming at the same time his attention, and he 
was too much taken also with the idea that the notion of the social 
contract could be worked out philosophically, to let it go. So, one 
might say that he rather felt than understood the necessity of calling 
in God, to support the contract; and he did not realize how deeply his 
whole social philosophy was affected by that return to orthodoxy. 
Had he understood, he would have straightened things out himself. 
The reason why he did not understand was because he never again gave 
all his thoughts to abstract considerations on the origins of political 
Right; all he did was to restate more or less his theories of the political 
treatise in a few pages of Emile, and in the Lettres de la Montagne; 
in later writings, practical problems absorbed his attention. He 
knew, however, that something was not right, and his famous word to 
Dussaulx—the authenticity of which we have no reason to doubt 
—proves it: ‘ As to the Contrat Social, those people who are going to 
boast that they understand it, they are cleverer than I am. The 
book must be re-written, but I have neither strength, nor time to do 
it.”” 
Let us add here that Mr. Vaughan’s critical judgment (I, pp. 90-95) 
on the chapter on Civil Religion is admirable in its impartiality, its 
temperance of language, and its keenness. It is the best the writer 
has yet seen. 

In his Epilogue Mr. Vaughan draws a very neat comparison between 
Rousseau and Fichte. Of course Fichte ranks with the champions 
of the Absolute State against the Individualists, in his Grundziige des 
Gegenwirtigen Zeitalters (1804-5) and in his Reden an die Deutsche 
Nation (1807-8); but he is not as much as one may think a follower 
of Rousseau. ‘‘ To him, as to Rousseau, the ‘ surrender’ of the in- 
dividual member—it is significant that he invariably uses the harsher 
term ‘ subjection '—is total and absolute.’’ But “It is so in a much 
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harsher and more sinister sense than it is to Rousseau himself” (Vol. 
II, p. 518). In the discussion of the rights of the State against the 
citizen, Rousseau subsequently limits by all sorts of qualifications the 
absoluteness of the principle; for instance by his assertion that the 
State is not entitled to exact from the subject anything beyond what 
is necessary for its service; or by his admission that, when once the 
demands of ‘ civil religion’ have been satisfied, the State has no right 
of further cognizance of opinion. The State Rousseau has in mind is 
one in which every member is fired with a resolute craving for the 
welfare of the whole; the State in which the ‘ general will’ is, so far 
as may be, the ‘ will of all’: ‘‘ In such a state, so long as it remains 
such, there can be little fear that the majority will trample upon the 
just claims of the minority.”” Rousseau really wants popular control 
of the Government, which (p. 521) “ Fichtescorn fully brushes aside.”’ 
Mr. Vaughan says well: ‘‘ The individualist in Rousseau has never 
wholly been exorcised by the collectivist ” (p. 522); if he is afraid of 
the disorder involved unavoidably in a revolution, at least he con- 
siders the latter theoretically fully justifiable. For Fichte it is the 
reverse. 

With regard to the rights of the State toward other States, the 
standpoint is even more completely different. Fichte adopts Hobbes’s 
theory of the natural state of wars. ‘. . . every State,” he writes, 
“strives either to assert its rule over Christendom, or, failing that, to 
win the power of doing so at some future time: to maintain the balance 
of power, that is, in case another State seeks to disturb it; and, in 
dead secret, to secure the chance of disturbing it hereafter on its own 
account. Such is the natural and necessary course of events, whether 
it be admitted, whether it can be consciously realized or not.’” Rous- 
seau’s verdict on the contrary is unwavering: “ From the early Etat 
de Guerre to his final utterances on Poland, he never falters in the 
conviction that ‘ War is, with tyranny, one of the two worst scourges 
of mankind, and among the deadliest evils which it brings in its train 
is the tyranny with which it is coupled in this usurping condemna- 
tion’ ’’ (p. 523). The sole war that he is prepared to justify is the 
war of self defence. 

As to the two concessions made by Fichte that Christian people 
ought not to wage a war of extermination ‘among themselves,’ and 
that although war is ‘ natural and necessary’ under present condi- 
tions, Rousseau’s and Kant's idea of a ‘ perpetual peace’ may be 
held as a dream for the distant future,—they have, says Mr. Vaughan, 
been given up by Treitschke and his followers. 





ALBERT SCHINZ. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Prolegomena to History: The Relation of History to Literature, Philosophy, and 
Science. By FrepericK J. TEGGART. University of California Publica- 
tions in History, Vol. IV, No. 3, Berkeley, The University of California 
Press, 1916.—pp. 155-292. 

This paper is an admirable discussion of the methodological difficulties 
confronting the modern student of history, from the point of view of the 
historian himself rather than of the logician. The rather voluminous recent 
literature on the subject has been carefully canvassed and an excellent selected 
bibliography is given. In the course of the text a great variety of references 
are given and also a considerable number of pertinent quotations. The paper 
will be of the greatest use to anyone, whether he is a student of history or of 
logic, who is trying to get his bearings with reference to the aims, methods, 
and significance of historical scholarship. 

In another way also the paper may be said to represent typically the present 
state of the subject: It is not so much a solution as a question. The author 
has, indeed, certain positive views of his own with reference to the scientific 
aims of history, but this is at once less clear and less emphatically stated than 
his dissatisfaction with the present status of the subject. The modern his- 
torian has attained a degree of sophistication in his research which makes it 
no longer possible for him to confine his questions about historical method to 
the technique of handling sources. He has begun to perceive, moreover, 
that the phrases which satisfied the mid-nineteenth century, such as ‘telling 
exactly what happened,’ ‘sticking to the facts,’ and similar old saws, do in 
fact say just nothing about the method which the historian ought to follow. 
What, then, are the aims of history? Isit ascience oranart? Do its natural 
affinities ally it with literature, with philosophy, or with science? The 
question has been referred to the logicians, but the latter are evidently as 
much puzzled as the historians and after a somewhat lengthy discussion the 
historian still finds himself in the dark. Rightly or wrongly he believes that 
the natural scientist has attained a far higher degree of self-consciousness 
about the aims of science than he has been able to reach regarding those of 
history, and he feels that the interests of his subject demand that he shall 
have an equally clear program of work. This is, rather roughly, the attitude 
with which Professor Teggart approaches his subject and no doubt it repre- 
sents the attitude of a great proportion of the thoughtful students of history 
at the present time. 

The chief thesis of the paper for critical purposes is that historical investiga- 
tion has been too much subordinated to the writing of history. This subordi- 
nation Professor Teggart regards as the primary obstacle in the way of reaching 
scientific results (p. 211); by the latter he means generalizations based upon 
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analysis. The writing of history is essentially an art, since its most abiding re- 
sult has always beena type of literature having a close resemblance to the drama. 
For this purpose selection of material is necessary and such a selection is inevit- 
ably evaluation. The difficulty is in no wise avoided by an appeal to impar- 
tiality; that material must be treated without personal bias is indeed an elemen- 
tary requirement, but it no more enables the writer of history to avoid evaluation 
than the equally elementary requirement that he must tell the facts. The 
very problem of narrating a series of individual happenings leading up to a 
significant dénouement involves the arrangement of material according to its 
estimated worth and Professor Teggart is manifestly right in holding that this 
procedure is fundamentally different from that of the natural sciences. At 
the same time there is a certain exaggeration in saying that this is the primary 
fact in the failure of history to generalize. The truth seems to be that nobody 
succeeded in reaching a really significant generalization, while the sort of thing 
found in written history appeared to be significant, even though it was not 
general. There have not been lacking historians who were willing to generalize 
if only they could find out how to doit. Whether they would have succeeded 
better if the other interest had been lacking is a matter of speculation. 

The necessity of evaluation in historiography allies history not only with 
literature but also with philosophy, since in the end evaluation, when self- 
consciously carried out, will require a general system of values; the final 
dénouement of history can be nothing less than the destiny and worth of the 
universe itself. In this connection Professor Teggart takes occasion to discuss 
the effort of Windelband, Rickert, and other logicians to describe history as a 
new type of science. This work appeals to him as metaphysical rather than 
logical, the latter aspect being somewhat summarily disposed of. Substan- 
tially he regards the whole argument as begging the question. Rickert de- 
scribes what is actually done by history of the type established by Ranke and 
calls it science, which leaves open the question whether history might not be 
doing something else which would correspond more nearly to the usual sense 
of the word science. This objection is a natural one from the historian who 
wants practical guidance in reconstructing the method of his own subject, 
but it is less than just to Rickert. If the old method of history proved capable 
of an extended logical analysis, it is a fair inference that it represents a self- 
sufficing intellectual process of which logic ought to take account. There is 
nothing in Rickert’s account of history to prevent historical subject matter 
being generaiized to any extent, if any one can find out how to do it, only 
Rickert would not call this history. 

Professor Teggart’s own conclusion is that it is the business of history to 
describe the factors of human evolution. What history needs is a working 
hypothesis explanatory of change, analogous to Darwin's hypothesis of natural 
selection. The historian’s problem is not to tell what happened but how 
man and his institutions came to be what they are (p. 242). This is the least 
satisfying part of the paper, as was no doubt inevitable, because the writer 


does not really succeed in making clear precisely what it is that he expects 
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from history. To tell how man came to be what he is, isa problem not dis- 
cernibly less vague than the older one of telling what happened. Manifestly 
there are already a host of hypotheses which might be described in these 
words but which are not counted as belonging to history at all; for example, 
any theory of heredity or variation that is applicable to man, or any theory of 
psychological motivation and the construction of character, or an economic 
theory of the relation of markets to production. In fact it is not easy to see 
how any workable theory of any part of human nature, physical, mental, or 
institutional, could avoid telling how something or other came to be as it is, 
Presumably Professor Teggart does not wish merely to extend the field of 
history to cover loosely all these theories, and yet he supplies no criterion by 
which history can be more strictly defined. Neither does he state his attitude 
toward earlier efforts to generalize within what is traditionally called history, 
for example, the explanation of history by geographical conditions, or Marx’s 
hypothesis of economic determination, or Comte’s law of social development. 
Professor Teggart’s argument, in fact, does not extend beyond the desirability 
of a working hypothesis for history, the need for which he considers to be not 
sufficiently recognized by historians; he scarcely gives enough weight to the 
fact that historians have rather been repelled by the inadequacy of those that 


have hitherto been proposed. 
GeEorGE H. SABINE. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


De Bonald: La vie—la carritre—la doctrine. Par HENRI Moutinifé. Paris, 

1916.—pp. 464. 

De Bonald is no great figure in the history of thought, and his social theories 
are of slight importance in themselves. One nevertheless welcomes M. 
Moulinié’s book—an admirable piece of exposition—because Bonald has a 
rather high representative value in the intellectual history of histime. He was 
a notable example of the effect of the Revolution upon the thinking of many 
people, and a careful study of his life and work throws a good deal of light 
upon the transition from the natural right theories of the eighteenth century 
to the historicism and the materialistic social conceptions of the nineteenth 
century: Any one who finds the way from Rousseau to Karl Marx through 
Kant and Hegel somewhat difficult, may be commended to try the short cut 
—it is certainly not the main travelled road—through Bonald and Auguste 
Comte. 

Bonald was a Frenchman of noble birth who read the philosophes sym- 
pathetically, as in fact most nobles did, and who welcomed and aided the 
Revolution in its early stages, only to be alienated by the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy and to discover too late, in the bitterness of exile, that the re- 
volutionary philosophy was the parent of all evil. As an exile, therefore, at 
the age of forty years, having hitherto written nothing, Bonald set himself the 
task, a kind of sacred duty as he thought, of opposing to the false theories of 
Montesquieu, Condorcet, and above all Rousseau, certain ‘‘true principles” 
deduced rationally and proved historically, that is to say, the principles of 
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Bonald. Whatever effectiveness Bonald exhibited in his criticism of Rousseau 
he achieved by virtue of accepting the fundamental notion that society must 
be in harmony with nature, and then so defining nature as to reach opposite 
conclusions from those of Rousseau. In this spirit, he takes as the text of his 
first work, La théorie du pouvoir, a quotation from Rousseau: “If the legislator 
. . . establishes a principle different from that which springs from the nature 
of things, the state will remain unstable until the principle is destroyed.” 
Good, says Bonald, but what is this nature? Rousseau, he says, having con- 
fused the natural and the primitive, concludes that while man is good in a 
primitive state he is corrupted in the civilized state. On the contrary, the 
nature of a thing, according to Bonald, is determined by the “‘end towards 
which a being naturally tends’’; hence, since man tends to become civilized, 
civilization rather than barbarism is the natural state of man, who is therefore 
perfected, not corrupted, by society. 

Man being thus made by society and not society by man, the “general 
will,’’ which is the source of law and government, is not, as Rousseau would 
have it, the sum of individual wills originally merged by some hocus pocus of 
a compact, but is an impersonal social will transcending individual wills, 
deriving from tradition and custom, the sum total of those influences through 
which, as Comte said, the living are governed by the dead. The general will 
is therefore not something to be determined by balloting, but something which 
inevitably imposes itself as inherited custom, the main channel through 
which inherited custom finds expression being language, which (the theory of 
language is central in Bonald’s system) in turn is neither invented nor natur- 
ally developed by man, but is revealed to him as a divine gift. Thus the in- 
dividual is rightly subordinated to society which shapes him, society itself 
being a natural product informed by divine purpose. 

It is not difficult to understand how, on this basis, Bonald erects his “ true"’ 
system of society, a system which turns out to be no more than an idealized 
French Old Regime. Nor is it difficult to see the connection between Bonald’s 
ideas and the main trend of thinking of his time. His idea of the general 
will as something transcending the sum of individual wills reminds 
one of Savigny’s idea of legal sanction; his idea that it is futile for 
men of deliberate purpose to resist the historical process, which is a manifes- 
tation of God's purpose, reminds one of Ranke and the German historians who 
drew their facts from the documents and their inspiration from Kant and 
Hegel; and in ruthlessly subordinating the individual to society he anticipates 
the positivist and socialist theories of the next generation. Eliminate God 
from Bonald’s system, and what remains? Nature, society as a natural pro- 
cess, and man as a product, a sentient precipitate, of a mechanically con- 
ditioned society. To leave God out, it is true, is a considerable omission; but 
the omission was effected rather easily by Comte and Karl Marx. Certainly 
Bonald would have been distressed to know that he, like De Maistre and all 
his school, aiming to combat the false doctrines of the eighteenth century, 
succeeded only in preparing new channels for eighteenth century ideas. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. CarRL BECKER. 
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Problems of Religion. By Durant Drake. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., 1916.—pp. xiii, 425. 

This book, representing a course of lectures given for several years to under- 
graduates, is designed to appeal both to college classes, and to the general 
public interested in the problems of religion. Its purpose is obviously rather 
to popularize the results of modern scholarship than to make an original 
contribution to technical knowledge. Four of the eight chapters constituting 
Part I, styled “ Historical,” rapidly sketch a few of the more striking features 
of primitive religion, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and the religions of the an- 
cient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. The remaining four chapters state 
what in the author’s opinion are the results of critical scholarship regarding 
the life of Jesus, the work of Paul, and the history of the Christian Church. 
The author's positions are fortified here, as throughout the entire volume, with 
numerous citations and arguments. Justice is hardly done to the views of 
critical scholars who are either more radical or more conservative than the 
author, and the reader is liable to be given the impression that there is far 
greater unanimity of opinion than is actually the case. 

The opening chapter of “Part IIl—Psychological’’ asserts that God is 
immediately revealed in human experience in a three-fold manner, through 
nature, through Christ, and through inner experience. “‘ Thus the doctrine 
of the Trinity . . . hasa very real basis in experience" (p.145). ‘“‘ Noamount 
of scientific analysis and description can annul the truth of these hours of 
vision” (of God) (p. 139). God as thus revealed is “ the great Power that we 
see making for good in the world” (p. 145). He does not, however, possess 
omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, which are merely “ deductions" 
based on experience of God, and in these instances are declared in Part III. 
to be unwarranted. With less naiveté the author in successive chapters gives 
brief sketches of the historical development of the Christian conceptions of 
sin, salvation, conversion, atonement, faith, prayer, and religious love and 
peace, and states the psychological truth which he believes to be contained 
in each of them. 

After the confident tone in which the author has found his beliefs established 
by immediate experience and the evaluation of historical development in 
Part II, we are rather surprised in Part III, styled “ Philosophical"’ to find him 
confessing that these beliefs rest upon very slender philosophical foundations. 
The existence of God, so confidently asserted in Part II, now becomes very 
doubtful. The ordinary arguments of contemporary philosophers—teleo- 
logical, idealistic, pragmatic, and mystical—are considered in turn, and each 
is judged to be inconclusive. The author decides in the last chapter that we 


“a venture of faith,"’ and “ be un- 


should believe in God and immortality as 
ashamed to trust our hopes” (p. 408). “‘ What if we should be mistaken? 
Even so, it will be better to have believed”’ (p. 411). The author obviously 


fails upon the constructive side. He cannot give any convincing or even 


” 


plausible philosophical arguments for the beliefs which he accepts, and which 
constitute the fine, manly Credo with which the volume ends. On the other 
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hand, the book is stronger on the destructive side. His attack on miracles is 
telling, and he forcefully shows the impossibility of longer maintaining & 
credible form of religion that will not cheerfully accept the conclusions of 
scientists and look at the world from their point of view. 

Perhaps it is not unjust to accuse the author of an almost dogmatic attitude 
in the sense that he often appears more disposed to force his own opinions on 
the reader than to lead the latter to form independent conclusions. The 
general tone of the book will not be likely to lead a student who accepts the 
author’s views to desire to study further into the philosophical problems in- 
volved. Many of these problems would appear to such a student to be finally 
disposed of, and the rest would appear incapable of solution. The book seems 
likely to prove of most benefit to those students whose religious upbringing 
has been such that they will not readily agree with the author, and so will be 
provoked to further thinking. And there will be many such students. For 
the book everywhere seems to take for granted a form, extremely liberalized 
to be sure, of the type of Protestantism that in this country is fond of calling 
itself ‘evangelical.’ This seems to be what the author means when he speaks of 
“our religion”’ (e. g., p. v). He consequently frequently makes baid assump- 
tions and assertions (like the Trinity being revealed to man as a matter of 
immediate experience on the one hand, and the inessential character of 
Church, creeds, and sacraments on the other), that will appear preposterous 
either to liberal Jews, Unitarians and agnostics or else to ritualistic Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. All of these standpoints may be—and in the experience 
of the reviewer usually are—represented in, and, taken together, are held by 
a very respectable minority of the ordinary American university class in the 





philosophy and psychology of religion. 

The author deserves commendation for his discriminating selection of pre- 
cisely the problems of religion in which undergraduates who take courses in 
the philosophy of religion are most interested. He deserves high praise for 
his courage and frankness in expressing his convictions openly upon these 
subjects, delicate as many of them are. He writes in a vigorous, attractive 
style, and everywhere his pages will prove intelligible to the beginner. In the 
main his conclusions are probably those to which most psychological and 
philosophical thinkers on religious subjects incline. No previous book has been 
so successful in all the points just mentioned. Notwithstanding its serious 
faults, the book is a genuine, timely, and valuable contribution to the popular 
literature of the psychology and philosophy of religion. 

WILLIAM K. WricaHrt. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Group Theories of Religion and the Religion of the Individual. By CLEMENT 
C. J. Wess. London and New York, 1916.—pp. 208. 
This volume contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered by the 
author in the summer term of 1914 as Wilde Lecturer on Natural and Com- 
parative Religion in the University of Oxford. It is an attack upon the soci- 
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ological theories of the origin and nature of religion advanced by M. Emile 
Durkheim, M. Lévy-Bruhl, and their collaborators in L'’Année Sociologique 
which are styled by the author “group theories of religion,’’ and to-which he 
opposes “the religion of the individual.” 

Mr. Webb effectively shows the doubtfulness of the existence of “‘collective 
representations”’ supposed by this school to subsist in the collective mentality 
of groups as wholes, and to be collectively passed down from one generation 
to another, without having come into existence in the first place upon the 
initiative of an individual mind. Even if the doctrine be true (and Mr. Webb 
apparently himself accepts it in less extreme form, cf. p. 19), it does not follow, 
as some of the writers of the school appear to affirm, that collective represen- 
tations are necessarily false. M. Lévy-Bruhl’s doctrine that primitive man 
has a “ pre-logical mentality” totally different from ours, which is devoid of 
the law of contradiction, and instead is governed by the “law of participation,”’ 
comes in for keen criticism upon the part of our author. M. Lévy-Bruhl’s 
illustrations do not show that the savage mind never thinks in terms of the 
law of contradiction, if this law is rightly understood; moreover, civilized 
man also sometimes thinks in a manner analogous to ‘participation.’ That 
there really is a difference in degree here, however, Mr. Webb seems willing 
to admit. He also shows that this school has overstated its doctrine of the 
social origin of the categories. The fact, for instance, that savages have par- 
celled out universal space along the principles of division of their camps does 
not show that they owe their capacity to think spatially to their camp di- 
visions, but merely that the latter suggested a mode of classification for which 
man possessed a capacity in the first place. 

Effective as are Mr. Webb's criticisms of the more radical doctrines of this 
school, he fails to appreciate their real contributions. That social life has 
had a tremendous influence in shaping primitive thought, that ideas are handed 
down from one generation to another through tradition without being sub- 
jected to individual examination and criticism, that social life has done much 
to give the categories their content, that the categories of primitive man, though 
not totally different from our own, are far more confused and less effective 
tools for thought and action and that this is due in part to their collective 
character: these are only a few of the many profound truths regarding the 
general evolution of human consciousness, including the religious consciousness, 
that we owe to this school. Mr. Webb fails to see this because he writes less 
from the standpoint of a philosopher or scientist than from that of an apologist 
for his own particular form of Christian theology. He views the entire work 
of this school with suspicion and distrust because its adherents (with the ex- 
ception, however, of M. Durkheim himself, and one or two partial disciples in 
England) appear to him to think that religion is a savage survival bound to 
disappear with the advance of civilization and enlightenment. So he feels it 
necessary to oppose to them “the religion of the individual.” This last 
consists chiefly of the rather trite truism that religion is a matter of personal 
experience that every man has to have for himself. The fact that M. Durk- 
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heim, the head of the school and its most authoritative exponent, says in the 
introduction of his principal work on this subject that religion is “un aspect 
ought to have reassured Mr. Webb. 
He could then have done Christianity a larger service by showing that it is 


essentiel et permanent de l’humanité’ 


able and ready to assimilate whatever of truth the new point of view of this 
school may ultimately prove to have contributed to a scientific understanding 
of religion. 
WiLiiaAM K. WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Ethics of Euripides. By Rays CARPENTER. New York, Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1916.—pp. 48. 

This essay, by the professor of classical archaeology at Bryn Mawr, has a 
double claim upon the attention of students of ancient philosophy. In the 
first place, it is a systematic presentation of the moral ideals which reveal 
themselves in the speeches of Euripides’s characters, as well as in the dramatic 
movement of his plots, and which accordingly (with proper precautions) may 
be taken as representing the dramatist’s own moral ideals, for which he ex- 
pected the sympathy of his audience. It is thus, in effect, an analysis of 
Greek morality at the time when philosophical reflection upon morality first 
became important. In the second place, it furnishes a most illuminating com- 
mentary upon the first five books of the Nicomachean Ethics, and especially 
upon the doctrine of the golden mean. I may add that to an extent of which 
the author appears not to be fully aware (cf. p. 44, n. 32) he has illustrated 
the ethical theory of Plato’s Gorgias, which appears in more developed form 
in the Philebus—the theory that the highest good is to be found in measure 
and harmony. In relation to Aristotle, Professor Carpenter goes so far as to 
suggest (p. 9; cf. p. 45) “that the Aristotelian ethic is largely a prose statement, 
helped out by a certain quantity of logical fermentation, of what the tragic 
stage inculcated into Athenian audiences; and that the service of Aristotle in 
his famous Nicomachean Ethics was not so much that of creating a system of 
ethics as of supplying a logical and psychological framework for an otherwise 
highly developed and intelligently thought-out morality.” 

Whatever degree of exaggeration one may be inclined to attribute to this 
statement, one is compelled to admit that the evidence presented shows that 
there is much truth in it. The doctrine of the mean is applied by Euripides 
to courage and fear; to mental and physical strenuousness; to sexual love; to 
the pursuit of pleasure; to anger and forgiveness; to the love of life; to the desire 
for the external goods of wealth, power, and honor; and, finally, to justice. 
In every case, excess and defect are harmful. Even where the ordinary 
course of human events does not seem to make this necessarily true, the 
intervention of divine powers nevertheless confirms it. ‘‘ Nemesis completes 
the proof of the doctrine of the Mean”’ (p. 29). 

Professor Carpenter complicates his case by maintaining that in Euripides 
the norm from which excess and defect depart is invariably given by ¢éets, 
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in the sense of the generic tendencies of the natural man. The right, he holds, 
is everywhere the xara giow, ‘Man identifies himself in the world by a 
realization that he is an ordered part of it with a determinate place and 
function. It is his duty to fulfill that function, to play his part as Nature 
intended”’ (p. 37). 

The citations clearly show, on the one hand, that the distinctly abnormal 
(e. g., in sexual love) is felt to be wrong, and, on the other hand, that what is 
common is felt to be pardonable. But this is far from showing that in all the 
various departments of the moral life—for example, in facing danger and in 
the pursuit of wealth—it is nature that sets the norm. That moral law is 
natural law was, indeed, already an important opinion in Euripides’s time, 
and he could hardly have remained unaffected by it. But that the observance 
of the golden mean and the imitation of nature are to be taken as constituting 
a single principle is, I believe, far from evident. 

The golden mean is the very essence of conservatism. From the age of the 
Sophists to the Darwinians, the imitation of nature has been the war-cry of 
radicalism. The name of Rousseau is sufficient to remind us of this. It is 
true that the two conceptions may be combined; and it appears that they are 
to some extent combined in Euripides. But they may as easily be separated. 
The golden mean may, for example, be known, not from the observation of 
nature, but by rational intuitions and by inference from such intuitions. 

This, I take it, is in principle what one finds in Aristotle. According to 
him, reason in man supervenes upon the animal man—+. e., upon man as a 
natural being—and remolds him according to its own higher standards. In 
this refashioning, the natural man does, indeed, in some measure predetermine 
the development, as any kind of material must in some measure predetermine 
the direction and limits of its transformations; but that is all. No silk purse 
from a sow’s ear; but, after all, it requires more than the nature of silk ade- 
quately to determine the manufacture of silk purses. 

In commenting upon the identification of natural and moral, Professor 
Carpenter remarks that ‘there must have been an extraordinary sense for the 
community between man and the rest of the material world. The modern 
mind opposes itself to Nature’’ (p. 5). This is the contrast which Schiller 
has taught us to see, and upon which he based his theory of the distinctive 
temper of Greek and of modern art. For myself, | am thoroughly sceptical 
of it. The generation of Euripides was very well acquainted with the dif- 
ference between gicrs and #éors, and was by no means disposed to underesti- 
mate the extent of their divergence. 

It is true that from Hippias of Elis onward there is an unbroken line of 
Greek philosophers who found in giets the standard by which @ésis is to be 
corrected; but, if I am right, these are not the philosophers of aristocracy, but 
the philosophers of democracy, the Cynics and Stoics. These are the men who 
revolted from the trammels of convention and the compromises of good sense 
and took nature as their guide. 

There is another of Professor Carpenter’s theses that I feel inclined to ques- 
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tion: that the standard of nature is of necessity ‘absolutely individualistic” 
(p. 8). In particular, the sacrifice of one’s own life seems to him beyond 
justification in any such scheme. For the individual, he says, thereby effaces 
“all possibility of further realizing his spiritual and bodily powers” (p. 43). 
Two possibilities are here overlooked, which the ethics of naturalism has by 
no means overlooked: first, that the nature of man may be essentially social, 
so that it is only in self-forgetful endeavor that its noblest possibilities are real- 
ized; and, secondly, that it may belong to the nature of man to die, and to die 
after a certain fashion. Is it, after all, so great a paradox: that it is possible in 
dying to realize humanity in its fulness? 

So much for disagreements, which—it will be understood—are a measure 
of the stimulating and provocative charm that the essay has had for me. It 
is a fine piece of scholarly work in a field from which we, as philosophers, have 
much to learn, and in which, unfortunateiy, few of us are competent to labor 


for ourselves. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


BryN Mawr COLLEGE. 
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Les origines philosophiques du pangermanisme. Cu. AuDLET. Rev. de Mét., 

XXIII, 5, pp. 659-695. 

Pan-Germanism has its roots in German philosophy, which is not so much 
a rational construction, seeking anxiously and earnestly to determine the 
conditions of the intelligibility of knowable things and of human conduct, as 
it is a system of thought which reflects a living and passionate experience. 
The fundamental problem posed by German philosophy is “What is the 
réle of spirit in the world?” and the answer given by all German philosophers 
since Leibniz and Kant is that the universe is so constituted metaphysically, 
that spirit, in spite of all obstacles, has finally gained the victory. Especially 
it realizes itself in the social order, in the form of Right, and its supreme mani- 
festation is the State. The moral order of the universe consists always in 
realizing the conditions which render possible the triumph of thought, but 
only the Germans are initiated into this thought, and, consequently, the entire 
process of history and of the world would be devoid of signification without 
the triumph of the German people. Pan-German philosophy is a religious 
doctrine, a doctrine of predestination. Schiller was the first to enunciate this 
doctrine, but Fichte formulated it into a clear and complete catechism. In- 
dividuals are connected in two ways, first by life which does not exist sub- 
stantially outside of them, but secondly, and more essentiaily, by the end 
they represent collectiveiy, the moral order which living beings propose, which 
is the true universal in them. This bond is represented by the imagination as 
God, and his image it is that awakens us to our own profound inner activity 
whose essence is liberty. This is the revelation which was given to mankind 
through Jesus. But this is foreign to Graeco-Roman modes of thought, and 
to the thinking of those Germanic peoples who have accepted the Latin 
language. Only those Germans who remained East of the Rhine and kept 
their blood and language pure from any Latin admixture are capable of 
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grasping this revelation in any complete sense. They alone are the people who 
can give the liberty of the spirit an objective expression in the State. This 
will be accomplished through the instrumentality of despotic geniuses to 
whom this revelation is granted, who will have the sanction of this immanent 
reason to impose their will on the people, and will stand above all the judgments 
of private morality. A real unified Germany thus brought into existence will 
be able to enforce a Germanic peace on all other peoples, for between states 
there is no law, no right, but the right of the stronger. All pacifism is ana- 
thema, the German statesman will be guided by the spirit of Machiavelli. 
On these main points of political philosophy and philosophy of history Hegel 
is largely in agreement with Fichte, differing mainly in repudiating the latter's 
panegyric of the primitive Germans who were, and remained up to quite 
recent history, barbarians, which is really the sign of their predestination, for 
thus they kept their volitional energy undiminished. History is not made by 
contemplative hermits but by passionate mobs. Goerres and Schlegel starting 
with a Catholic philosophy of history merely transpose all this doctrine into 
Catholic terms, the former for the benefit of the German Catholics of the 
Rhine and of Bavaria, the latter for those of Austria. 
Ws. E. BincHam. 


L'Arithmétique et la théorie de la connaissance. L. Brunscuvicc. Rev. de 

Mét., XXIII, 2, 331-342. 

The method of proceeding from philosophy to science results in two theories 
of knowledge, rationalism and empiricism. Neither of these views is applic- 
able to mathematical knowledge. Purely rational procedure only gives us 
conditional knowledge; while experience is only significant for science in 
reference to intelligence. A number seems to be a purely intellectual creation; 
but once it is assumed, it has properties which can only be learned by experi- 
ence. The arithmetician, on the basis of individual facts, seeks to discover 
laws, just as does the physicist. Thus Fermat was half persuaded that a 
certain formula would always give him prime numbers; but Euler discovered 
an exception. In some cases, however, an empirical generalization has been 
shown to be necessary. This is the case with the law that the perfect squares 
are obtained by adding successively to unity the odd numbers in the order of 
their progression. Mathematicians have always felt that their science could 
not be reduced to artifices of writing or of compatibility, that their activity 
was not exercised in the void. In fact, mathematics may appeal to experience. 
Thus the rule of the calculus of negative numbers, that minus multiplied by 
minus gives plus, has in itself no justification, for the very idea of a multi- 
plication of negatives has no meaning when considered by itself. At first 
sight this rule might seem a purely arbitrary creation, like the decree of an 
absolute sovereign. But the mathematician must make an experimental test 
which will enable him to connect this rule of signs with the system of demon- 
strated propositions. The success of the idea of imaginary numbers disproves 
the rationalism which deduced, in the absolute, the successive conquests of 
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science. But the experience to which we appeal is not opposed to reason. 
The mathematician proceeds like any other scientist, whether he correlates 
his results directly or indirectly with experience. We may trace the col- 
laboration of reason and experience in the origin of the idea of number. The 
savages who cannot count are able to compute by a one-to-one correlation, 
similar to that process which Cantor and others place at the foundation of 
mathematics. Rationalism is correct in affirming that arithmetic is founded 
upon the activity of thought, but it is upon the activity of thought in con- 


nection with experience. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


L’infini géométrique et l'intuition. A. ReymMonp. Rev. de Mét., XXIII, 5, 

737-747. 

If geometrical intuition is accepted as regards the finite figures of euclidean 
space, the question arises as to what can be meant by such expressions as the 
point of infinity and the plane of infinity. Some philosophers hold that in 
using these ideas the mathematician has become the dupe of his own symbols, 
but if this were the case, it would be hard to explain how such ideas have 
enriched the study of finite figures as they have in recent years. On the other 
hand, to ascribe intuitive reality to the elements of infinity is to reduce them 
once more to the domain of the finite. In order to avoid this paradox, two 
elements must be recognized in geometrical intuition. Sensible intuition 
contributes the fact of extension itself and is the faculty which enables us to 
deal successfully with the ordinary finite figures, but this is always supple- 
mented by what may be called rational intuition which adds a homogeneity 
and continuity, not found in experience. When this rational side is carried 
beyond its proper scope, it results in the reduction of geometry to a form of 
analysis which describes the relations between numbers or groups of numbers, 
and robs geometry of its individuality. True geometrical intuition consists 
in translating and synthesizing numerical relations into spatial forms, and in 
that way often contributes to the solution of purely analytical problems. By 
an extension of geometrical intuition as just described, it may be applied to the 
definitely determined relations which exist in infinite magnitudes by means of a 
law implied in the conception of numerical infinity. An indefinite line con- 
sidered as a homogeneous totality of points cannot be thought of as having 
a beginning or an end, because if it were, the first and last points would be 
different from the rest and its homogeneity would be destroyed. Such a line 
may, therefore, be described as closed and cannot be conceived except in two 
dimensions. If a point is arbitrarily chosen on the line so conceived, it will 
correspond to a symmetrical point which can be called the point of infinity, 
and which occupies in relation to the first point a corresponding position in 
space of two dimensions. In a similar way the other elements of infinity,— 
plane of infinity, etc., may be determined and shown to have continuous re- 
lations to the elements of finite figures, without losing the quality which makes 
them infinite, namely, that of being smaller or greater than any given mag- 
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nitude. The intuition which grasps them is in large part rational intuition 
and lacks, because it has no objects given in experience, only the more definite 
aspects which geometry realizes in dealing with finite figures. 

F. W. A. MILLER. 


La dynamique de l'imagination pure. J. SEGOND. Rev. Ph., XLI, 12, 

569-585. 

The pure power of determination, which is orientation in its entirety, is 
concrete. It is purely immanent in the given in experience; it does not have 
special content, though it may be considered as a schematic power in the same 
act in which it is developed. Even the empiricist will admit that for all 
schemas there is a certain unity or that all may be included in a single schema, 
which is for us the pure imagination. Far from being a feeble sketch of the 
concretely realized images it actually encloses the concrete and ordering mo- 
bility in the system of images. The individual schemas, through which this is 
accomplished, are energizing principles of concrete extension, and it is the 
inexhaustiveness of their constructive energy which renders indeterminable 
the inventive richness of their influence. These schemas resemble somewhat 
the Kantian, but differ in that they effectively realize their formal character. 
The productive imagination, such as the Analytic of Principles gives, treats 
only that one faculty of organization, exterior to the images which it unifies; 
and it gives only abstract forms ideally superior to the contents which they 
embrace. Our schemas are not only ideal and superior forms; they are full 
and rich with all the concrete experience which they picture and orient. The 
synthesis in act and in becoming is surely the real which it organizes in its own 
development. It is in the internal dynamism and in the schematization of 
this power that we search for the secret and effective principle of realities as 
yet unborn. This is found in the concrete schematization of the purposive 
intuition. This schematic intuition makes us think of those elastic schemas 
whose réles were explained by Bergson. It is certainly analogous to them 
in its relation to the images and in its own mode of existence. Although 
Bergson speaks in various places of a “‘ Passage du schema aux images,” it is 
only the activity of the schema that is immanent for him. And if we compare 
his explanation of the schematic activity to the exterior proof of the élan 
vital or of the intuition itself, it is evident that from the beginning the schema 
is offered as an intuition. Our schematic synthesis differs from that of Kant 
in the exact respect in which it resembles that of Bergson. Nor ought we to 
identify it entirely with that, for the Bergsonian schema, even if it is an 
intuition, and even though it develops itself by the consideration of images 
which it calls up and orients, seems to be a stranger to all determination, to 
be not une intuition imaginative, but une intuition intellectuel. We can seize 
the creative intuition only in the moment of its fruitfulness, in the real and 
intense acts of its functioning, in the changing simplicity of its interior be- 
coming. We grasp it immediately in the overflowing richness of each senti- 
mental or picturesque creation, in poetic passion and in ecstacy; in short, in 
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the overflow of our passions. Its purposive power is entirely in the universe 
which it determines. On the other hand, let us nog forget that the universe, 
organized by its act, is no other thing in all its differences than the coming of 
our experience. In spite of the essential continuity of this creative purpose 
it is possible to distinguish different forms in its working, This determination 
of moments and aspects is doubtless artificial; but it permits an analytical 
classification. One can break up by this artifice, /’oeuvre de l’ imagination pure. 
E. D. PUGSLEY. 


Qu'est-ce que l’évolution? F. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XLI, 12, pp. 505-546. 
The idea of evolution has extended itself over all fields of thought in the 
last fifty years. The study of the evolution of a thing has even been 
held to replace the study of its nature; but in fact the study of evo- 
lution should be a means to the understanding of the nature and value 
of things. The essence of evolution is growing systematization, aug- 
mentation of the internal finality of the being which evolves. Dis- 
solution is the relaxing of system, or disintegration. When the child 
becomes a man, or a city creates a state around it, or life becomes 
more complex, richer and more coherent, or our knowledge forms itself into 
systematic theories, or when a nebula resolves itself into a stable astronomical 
system, we have evolution. This growing systematization may involve either 
an increase in the number of elements systematized, or in the strictness of 
the coordination. Dissolution is the falling apart of a system; it need not 
retrace the stages by which the system evolved. Evolution and dissolution 
are inextricably intertwined; in some cases it is hard to say which predominates. 
In the end all individual organizations come to an inevitable dissolution, death. 
Evolution as a process of organization is a process of subordination of the 
‘other’ to the ‘same.’ This is the metaphysical side of evolution. The 
‘same’ is essential to evolution; there is no evolution without an identity 
which develops. In the process the ‘same’ affirms itself more and more; a 
child's self progressively realizes itself as the child becomes a man. In evo- 
lution things become “ plus le méme qu’autrefois,’ 
more manifest. The individual becomes more and more an individual. As 
the ‘same’ develops the parts which make it up develop. Frequently there 
is a conflict between the part and the whole. Side by side with growing as- 
similation, there is growing differentiation, in which two processes are opposed. 


i. e., their essence becomes 


Considering the physical and astronomical evolutions, and the biological 
evolutions, we may say that evolution itself evolves, becoming most definitely 
and clearly itself in the latter. In social evolution, the evolution is still more 
vast, but more incomplete owing to the complexity of the material. A thing 
which evolves may be said to be a thing which transforms itself in order to 
conserve itself. One can thus interpret the theory of Quinton that the whole 
purpose of evolution is to maintain “le milieu marin" of the primitive plasm 
in a constant chemical and thermal condition. The whole development of 
the organism, of individuality, the whole enrichment of intelligence and 
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refinement of sentiment, and all our industry and social life would be merely 


’ 


to conserve the plasm in “‘le milieu marin."’ These theories are attractive, but 
they involve difficult questions of finality. In the organism not only are 
the parts reciprocally ends and means to each other, but the system is the 
deeper end of them all. The soldiers are not for the general, nor the general 
for the soldiers, but both that there may be an army. In every organism 
there are some things much more important thanothers. The end of evolution 
is the development of larger, surer, and more unified life for the individual 
and the social groups. For this end, the chemical composition and tempera- 
ture of the serum are conditions. It seems as if the ‘same’ of evolving things 
itself changed in evolution; there is great difference between the embryo and 
the man, for example. In fact, evolutions can be divided into two great 
classes, those which repeat some predetermined pattern, and those which 
invent. Thus the growth of each human individual is determined in outline 
by the character of the species. Here the ‘same’ which is conserved is not 
an individual whole, but the possibility of arriving at a normal adult. It 
is a direction, a virtuality. In the case of evolutions which invent, whose 
courses are unpredictable, the question is more complicated. The growth of 
every individual is in part unpredictable. The growing individual realizes 
the ‘idea’ of the species and at the same time creates the ‘idea’ of 
the individual as such. The evolution of societies is also original, and 
we are unable to predict the fate of a people in the same way that we can 
that of an individual. There is no general predetermined plan for the develop- 
ment of life in general, of mind, or of humanity. Had we been able to know 
the undifferentiated protoplasm whence have come all forms of life, we could 
not have predicted the great reptiles of the secondary period, the insects, the 
mammals, or man. The ‘same’ of such a process cannot be foreseen. May 
not this whole terrestrial evolution be a repetition of a process occurring 
elsewhere in the world? On Nietzsche’s theory of the eternal recurrence 
such would be the case. There is, however, no evidence for this view. Evo- 
lution conserves, disengages, and concentrates the essences of things, so that 
that which evolves becomes more itself. A civilized man is more truly a man 
than a savage. The essential nature, the ‘same,’ in an inventive process of 
evolution, may be compared to a major premise which yields a number of 
different conclusions according to the minor it iscombined with. The ‘same’ 
is modified by circumstances. The primordial essential virtualities conserve 
themselves in evolution by combining with diverse secondary characters. 
However, this is not the whole truth. In a sense the essence also evolves. 
Everything carries the germs of contradiction in it, and is forced to transform 
itself. Although when the child becomes the man it carries on the personality, 
the elements of it are no longer the same. What remains of the child becomes 
more and more attenuated, more and more abstract. Every idea contains 
elements the development of which contradict the original idea, as in the case 
of Christianity, evolution, imitation in Tarde’s philosophy, etc. What 
conserves the primitive essence becomes the more abstract, the more the 
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evolution advances. There is in evolution a double movement; the pro- 
gressive attenuation of the primitive essence, and the formation and con- 
servation of new concrete realities, which in their turn become attenuated. 
This “ dépouillement” of the ‘same’ is essential. Ina sense the end of evolution 
is evanescence. There the primitive essence is conserved and transformed in 
a superior being, its finality is subordinated to a vaster finality, and its action 


continued, although it disappears as a distinct and individual being. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


La suggestion comme fait et comme hypothése. E. Borrac. Rev. Ph., XLI, 9, 


pp. 193-221. 

Normal suggestion consists merely in conveying to another person an idea, 
which he may accept or reject. Hypnosis is an abnormal state whose chief 
characteristic is a greatly increased suggestibility, a suggestibility whose 
power is generally irresistible. The school of Nancy, however, holds that 
hypnosis is itself merely a function of normal suggestibility. We produce 
sleep by suggestion, just as we produce laughter by suggestion. Hypnotic 
sleep is identical in essence with ordinary sleep. The Nancy school also claims 
that hypnosis can be produced only by suggestion. But other operators 
produce hypnosis by purely physical means, such as prolonged fixation on a 
brilliant point. Dr. Lajoie tells of the case of a boy who fell into hypnosis at 
home, presumably alone, by looking at the reflection of the sun in a bowl. 
The boy, of course, had no idea of hypnotizing himself. Hypnotic sleep, 
moreover, is absolutely dissimilar to ordinary sleep. In hypnosis we have 
either a continuation of the sensory and motor functions, or else complete 
insensibility; we often have retrogressive amnesia; the patient is in rapport 
with the operator, and awakens only upon specific command. The school of 
Nancy holds that these peculiar phenomena of hypnosis are suggested to the 
subject, either by the operator, or by the subject himself. But oftentimes 
we hypnotize persons ignorant of the characteristics of hypnosis who at 
once show all of the usual symptoms. Other persons, familiar with the nature 
of hypnosis, and desiring to be hypnotized, only incompletely show these 
symptoms. According to the Nancy school, suggestions are always carried 
out unless they are checked by counter-suggestions arising from the funda- 
mental ideas of the subject. In hypnosis these fundamental ideas are para- 
lyzed, and so foolish suggestions are accepted. But why are these ideas 
paralyzed in hypnosis? Thus the Nancy theory itself presupposes another 
principle. Psychological conditions depend upon physical conditions. Hyp- 
nosis must be the result of some abnormal physical condition. Suggestion is 
only one characteristic of hypnosis. Sometimes we have a superficial hypnotic 
state accompanied by great suggestibility, and sometimes a profound state 
of hypnosis with little suggestibility. There are two kinds of hypotheses: 
(1) A theoretical hypothesis, which seeks to explain known facts; (2) an ex- 
perimental hypothesis, which serves merely as a working basis for the discovery 
of new facts, which may prove or disprove the hypothesis. The school of 
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Nancy uses suggestion as a theoretical hypothesis. Their success in the thera- 
peutic use of hypnosis does not prove their position, however. One may use 
a procedure without understanding it. The producing of actual objective 
results in the treatment of patients shows that hypnosis is something more 
than mere suggestion. The Nancy school holds that suggestion explains all 
hypnotic phenomena. They assume suggestion even where it can not be 
proved to exist. Phenomena which can not be explained by suggestion they 
regard as imaginary. However, our insufficient knowledge of parapsychic 
phenomena does not warrant us in reducing them all to a single principle. 
Also, the fact that suggestion produces a psychic phenomenon would not 
prove that the phenomenon could not be produced by another cause. We 
need an experimental hypothesis, not a theoretical hypothesis which seeks to 
explain everything a priori. People are hypnotized in spite of their absolute 
disbelief in hypnosis; other persons can not be hypnotized even with the help 
of the greatest belief. These cases are not mere exceptions; they are sig- 
nificant negative instances which prevent us from stopping with apparent 
causes. Suggestion can not explain: (1) Exclusive rapport; (2) the transmissi- 
bility of this rapport by contact or conduction; (3) spontaneous anaesthesia; 
(4) consecutive amnesia; (5) the curative powers of hypnosis; (6) the exteri- 
orization of the sensibility. Neither does the school of Nancy account for 


clairvoyance, telepathy, and spiritism. 
MELVIN RIGG. 


L’ Objectif et le subjecif. F.Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XLI, 7, pp. 1-25. 

The conquests of physical science and the revelations of the microscope in 
the nineteenth century have shown the vanity of spiritualistic fables and made 
it possible to speak scientifically of life in its entirety. The ‘soul’ is following 
its etymological parent the ‘wind’ in the transformation from metaphysical 
mystery to physical fact. The primary attribute of the objective world, 
that which makes it intelligible, is its continuity. We can trace the history 
of things, including men as objects, as far back as we please, and see how they 
have become what they are by unbroken gradual change in accordance with 
unvarying laws. When we say of anything that it might have been different, 
we mean that we should not have been surprised if it had been different, a 
simple confession of ignorance. This applies to human conduct; “ X did this, 
but he could have done otherwise,’’ is merely one of those numerous asininities 
which we can express grammatically because our language is an inheritance 
from ignorant ancestors. In contrast with the world, including human beings 
objectively viewed, with its unbroken and infinitely remote history, my sub- 
jective life is narrowly limited in space and time; it is cut off from most of the 
world of objects and of other subjects, and is filled every moment with ab- 
solutely new beginnings. The self is shut in completely by the skin of the 
body, and only those changes in external things which chance to impinge upon 
this ‘leather sack,’ either directly or through the medium of light or sound 
waves, and so set up change within it, can enter my subjective world. Of 
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most even of what goes on in this leather sack itself I am completely ignorant. 
There must be some break in the normal routine of functioning to affect my 
consciousness. In the strict sense my subjectivity is made up entirely of 
absolute beginnings. Yet this sack of leather which is called me, with all its 
contents, is, as experience constantly shows, part of and continuous with the 
objective world, which also contains innumerable other beings, similar objec- 
tively, and by inference, subjectively, to myself. The illusion of discontinuity, 
of freedom in conduct, is due to the limitations of the subjective point of view, 
to the study of life in our own bodies, which we know both objectively and sub- 
jectively. When we study life objectively and experimentally, we readily see 
the mistake; for the living bodies with which we work manifestly imagine 
themselves moved by their own wills in their responses to stimuli which we 
have contrived for our own ends. AA little reflection will place us also in the 
world along with other such mechanisms. We seem to ourselves to be moved 
by independent volition, but unless we are dominated by the anti-scientific 
will to believe, we must recogrize that in reality we are like puppets 
whose strings are pulled through relations with our environment, relations too 


complicated for us to understand. 
F. H. Knicurt. 


La méthode objective. R. Turro. Rev. Ph., XLI, 10, pp. 297-316. 


The sole method of knowing mental phenomena is that of introspective 
examination. Practiced from whatever point of view, this is purely descriptive 
and is valuable as such. It describes the sequences and successions of mental 
phenomena as they are observed and never asks the question why they appear 
as they do. This procedure differs from that of physical science which con- 
cerns itself with causal relations and so may be called empirical, just as we 
call the classifications of the minerologist empirical because they do not involve 
an examination of the causal relations on which the observed differences and 
resemblances depend. At least, it will be agreed that the psychologist in his 
introspective examinations does not observe causal laws and principles. Not 
satisfied with these results, others give them a metaphysical explanation which 
is as odious as the results are unsatisfying. Those who seek to reduce psychic 
phenomena to physiological categories have shown that an intimate relation 
exists between consciousness and the functions of the nervous system and 
might be of use to us in this connection, did they not leave the exact relation 
between the two undefined. The theory of H. Ebbinghaus and Gustav T. 
Fechner that mentaland physical phenomena are manifestations of an under- 
lying unitary substance looked at from two points of view is purely meta- 
physical and does not help us from the experimental standpoint. W. Ost- 
wald’s theory that mind is a form of physiological energy is also scientifically 
unintelligible. From the empirical point of view, W. James claims that mind 
and body are independent phenomena coincident in time without possessing 
reciprocal action. But it seems to be an empirical fact that the prick of a pin 
causes pain and so parallelism needs to be postulated only in these complex 
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phenomena where the relations are not so easily observed and determined. 
In fact, the physicist proceeds in this manner describing as coincident those 
relations for which he has not as yet worked out the exact conditions. He 
means no more by cause, than that he knows all the conditions which determine 
the appearance of a phenomenon. Using this same criterion, we have as 
much right to say that a pin causes pain, or that alcohol acting on the nervous 
tissues causes a feeling of hilarity in consciousness, as we have to say that the 
vibration of a body causes sound. When all the physiological factors which 
condition the appearance, variation, and disappearance of mutual phe- 
nomena, however complex, have been discovered in detail, the psychic life will 
no longer appear as a floating mass of facts coincident with vaguely conceived 
physiological phenomena, but as a causal chain of sequences. 
F. W. A. MILLER. 


La doctrine pluraliste. B. Bourpon. Rev. Ph., XLI, 5, pp. 409-433. 


Since we can always establish some differences between any two phenomena 
whatsoever, as for instance difference of position in time and space, without 
which they would become identical, a thoroughgoing monism is impossible. 
The only defensible doctrine as long as we remain in the realm of facts, is that 
which maintains a plurality of elementary, irreducible phenomena. The data 
of sense can only be considered as reducible by abstracting their common 
qualities, such as intensity, duration, extension, etc., which, however, are 
never experienced in isolation. Motion considered by the physicists and 
by many psychologists as elementary is an abstraction of this kind. Asso- 
ciation, resemblance, and difference might be cited as elementary phenomena, 
but they too are abstractions, not existing by themselves. Images and con- 
cepts can be reduced to sensations only in so far as they resemble them. The 
notion found in science that there are specific and distinctive phenomena other 
than those mentioned is due to the separation of the quantitative and quali- 
tative treatment of objects. In the same way we might get other specific 
psychological phenomena, which would lend support to the theory here ad- 
vocated. Really, however, the difference between mental and physical does 
not reside in the objects themselves, but rather in whether we associate them 
with the self or with other external things. These associations between 
elementary phenomena are unquestionable facts, as for example, the com- 
bination of subjective phenomena called the Self. It is also unquestionable 
that definite quantitative and qualitative determinations of one phenomenon 
are correlated with definite quantitative and qualitative determinations of 
another; sound, for instance, with air vibrations and heat with motion. 
Whether heat is a transformation of motion or sound a transformation of 
vibration is not so evident. We must bear in mind that correlation implies the 
idea of simultaneity, while transformation, causation, or communication implies 
succession, gradual change, and compatibility of the phenomena transformed. 
This is the difficulty in the way of the materialistic atomists, who try to reduce 
all phenomena to atoms and motion. They are the first to deny that héat follows 
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motion and that sound follows vibration, claiming that one motion is always 
followed by another motion which affects our sense organs and brains, thus 
producing heat and sound as specific phenomena existing in us. But the 
question still arises, does the sensation of heat or sound follow the brain 
excitation or are the two simultaneous? Besides, to say that heat and sound 
are specific phenomena existing in us is not a monistic doctrine; and if it is 
developed consistently leads to subjectivism by relegating motion itself to 
the mind. Lastly, this theory explains sound and heat only by begging the 
question, that is by assuming motion in the first place. Those who try to 
reduce everything in the world to energy and its transformations are no better 
off, since they make use of an illegitimate abstraction which enables them to 
conceive of energy as an underlying faculty or substance. In conclusion, if 
we examine the infinitely small and imperceptible atoms of which the world is 
made in these monistic doctrines, we find that they are analogous to perceived 
things. Atoms are conceived as having form, dimension, mass, and motion. 
But why not conceive them as having sound, color, odor, and flavor? Prob- 
ably because more is known of motion and consequently more can be described 
in terms of it. If sound were even better known and even more susceptible 
of mathematical treatment, the monists would claim that motion was a 
transformation of sound rather than that sound was a transformation of 


motion. 
F. W. A. MILLER. 


Tendencies of Legislative Policy and Modern Social Legislation. ERNST 

FREUND. Int. J. E., XXIV, pp. 1-24. 

There has been in the past ten years a great change in the attitude of Ameri- 
can Courts towards social legislation. In 1905 in the decision of the so-called 
bakeshop case the Supreme Court expressed a decidedly hostile spirit towards 
this kind of legislation. The fundamental problem involved, as to whether 
the extension of legal power over personal and property rights not covered by 
specific constitutional guarantees is a legal or political issue, can be solved only 
after a survey of the actual historic changes in statutory policies. These 
changes can be arranged under a few principal heads: (1) the recognition of the 
right of personality; (2) the establishment of freedom of thought; (3) the 
repression of unthrift and dissipation; (4) the protection of public health and 
safety; (5) the relief from social injustice. (1) In behalf of the right of person- 
ality there has taken place the abrogation of personal slavery, the disappear- 
ance of legal class distinctions, the recognition of the rights of aliens, and eman- 
cipation from domestic subjection. In this process, through which personal 
status has gone, liberty and equality have received in the nineteenth century 
practically universal recognition. Elements of race destination alone persist 
and leave on our hands difficult and sinister problems. The most marked 
triumph of the right of personality is the emancipation from the abuse of 
domestic power. (2) In regard to freedom of thought we find that religious 
toleration has gained almost universal recognition in the nineteenth century, 
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absolute freedom of the press has been established in most civilized countries, 
and freedom of political agitation has gained wide acceptance. The recog- 
nition of the political wholesomeness of free opinion may be regarded as one of 
the greatest achievements of democracy and education in public affairs. 
These advances were, however, largely a matter of the removal of legal and 
other restrictions; it is in regard to the other changes to be considered that 
we have a more positive functioning of legislation. (3) In regard to drink, 
gambling, and sexual vice, legislative policy grows more aggressive with the 
advance of democracy, even to the extent of radical interference with personal 
liberty. The standard of this ‘morals’ legislation is, however, higher than 
the enforcement, especially in America, where the legislative function is 
entirely divorced from the administrative. (5) Modern legislation in regard 
to public health and safety has in general merely extended a function recog- 
nized and exercised in much earlier times, but it has extended to a degree that 
in its interference with personal affairs would make the subject of an 
oriental despotism stand amazed. Its justification is based very largely, 
however, upon the recognition of the reciprocal dependence of men upon each 
other’s standards of conduct for the preservation of health and safety for all. 
(6) By social legislation is meant those measures intended for the relief and 
elevation of the less favored classes, measures exemplified in the Workingmen’s 
Insurance laws of Germany which have been adopted largely in recent years 
by England. A marked peculiarity of this new legislation is that its applica- 
tion carries no stigma or disability, as did for example the earlier Poor Laws 
of England; but a sharp line is still drawn between relief and the larger policy 
of using the Power of the State to alter the terms of the labor contract. An 
entire readjustment or reconstruction of the economic relation between 
classes is not, as yet, generally speaking, considered as part of a practical 
legislative program. Social legislation of a reconstructive character has been 
enacted however; factory laws regulating the employment of children were 
early extended to the regulation of the conditions and hours of labor for women, 
and formulated quite recently to apply in a few occupations to men. The 
courts generally have sought to justify this kind of legislation on the basis of 
the police power of the State in behalf of public health and morals, but the 
effort becomes increasingly difficult and it would appear that the courts 
must ultimately be forced to recognize the right of legislative enactment on 
behalf of social and economic advancement. It was the recognition by the 
courts that legislative enactment was entering into a new field that provoked 
the opposition to the first steps noted in the beginning of this article, but their 
attempt to read into the general clauses of the constitution a purpose of 
fixing economic policies can only arouse thorough scepticism. Whatever its 
justification, the attempt of the courts to check modern social legislation can 
be properly estimated only if we recognize in it the exercise of a political and 


not a strictly judicial function. 
W. E. BincHam., 
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Logistic and the Reduction of Mathematics to Logic. JAMES BYRNIE SHAW. 

Monist, XXVI., 3, pp. 397-415. 

It was claimed by Bertrand Russell in 1901 that Boole in The Laws of 
Thought discovered pure mathematics, which is identical with symbolic logic. 
The logic of Aristotle having been broadened in the nineteenth century by the 
application of the mathematical notion of functions to propositions, and by 
the application of symbols to express all the relations, classes, subclasses and 
individuals as well as to express all the logical relations between propositions, 
Boole invented a simple algebra which would enable us to solve all the problems 
of the older logic. This was not the discovery of mathematics, but the mathe- 
maticizing of logic. Following this, Peano attempted to deduce the whole 
of mathematics from the undefined logical constants from which it starts. 
It developed that a large part of mathematics is about propositional functions 
and has to do with determining consistencies and inconsistencies, but that 
everything in mathematics is reducible to logical function cannot be admitted. 
The arithmetic of 2 and 1 was known before logistic. The notion of truth 
and truth-value introduced by logistic amounts to no more than that an asser- 
tion can be labelled as consistent or inconsistent if it is to be regarded as a 
proposition. No objective reference is made and, accordingly, if mathematics 
is to give us truth, we must assume the existence of a suprasensible world and 
an absolute truth, an assumption which is open to many criticisms. The 
final failure of logistic came in its treatment of infinity. Asserting the supra- 
sensible existence of its objects, it was forced to assert an absolute infinity 
which cannot be defined and, therefore, according to Poincaré, cannot be 
reasoned about. Absolute infinity must never be confused with infinity as an 
unlimited class, arbitrarily defined. Our conclusion must be, then, that 
logistic furnishes truth to mathematics, just as geometry, algebra, or theory 
of groupsdoes. It can exist as an independent branch of mathematics, but it 


is not the overlord of the mathematical world. 
F. W. A. MILLER. 


The Truth Problem. Ratrpn BARTON Perry. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XIII, 19, pp. 505-515, and 21, pp. 561-573. 

There are four senses in which the term ‘truth’ is commonly employed, 
namely, in the logical, ontological, existential, and psychological senses. 
Truth in the logical sense is inherent in the principle of contradiction and its 
distinction from falsity is synonymous with that between positivity and nega- 
tivity. For every relational complex there is a hypothetical negative and this 
type of being we will call a propositional complex. ‘‘ While a multiplication 
of positivity is redundant, a positive qualification of a negative is significant.” 
The possibility of deriving new propositions by the alteration of old is inde- 
pendent of the mental acts of affirmation and denial as well as of physical or 
mental antagonism, 4. e., the assertion of P is neither a mental denial of or in- 
compatible with the assertion of not-P. Besides this logical sense of truth 
and falsity and other kindred properties, formal logic discovers certain specific 
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propositions about the proportional complex as such which have to do with 
truth in the ontological or categorical sense. The categorical fact of contra- 
diction as illustrated by the difference between ‘P implies q’ (merely ‘con- 
sidered’) and ‘(p or q) implies P’ (possessing the ‘assertion sign’) is in reality 
a question of what is before the mind, and not of the attitude of the mind 
itself, there being a relational complex only when there is something which 
is in the relation in question—a logical fact is a fact in which the terms 
are proportional complexes without terms, and since the aim of a logical 
treatise is to get logical facts comprehended “it will place first what 
it is necessary to have seen in order to see what is placed after.” In 
the case of existential truth we have a proportional complex on the one 
hand and something that is a value of a variable on the other, and while 
the particular statement, as New York is greater than London, is true, the 
general law under which this statement comes, as X is greater than Y, is not a 
fact. Nature is irrational in so far as its laws are true not formally, but only 
in the sense that material objects obey them. Truth in the psychological 
sense hypothesizes a mind which assigns a value to a variable and thus brings 
together a general function and a particular case of it. For example in the 
proposition ‘‘ This is a rainy day”’ there is such a thing as raininess which not 
only may hold of today, but in the present case is ‘said of’ today. By giving 
to certain sounds general meanings and then combining these sounds in various 
ways, it has become possible “for the finite number of sounds which the vocal 
organs can produce to cope with the infinite variety of individual situations.” 
To every specific, variable, cognitive claim in which there is either merit of 
truth or liability to error there are three requisites, namely; (1) a committal 
attitude of mind such as belief; (2) an object concerning which the claim is 
made; (3) a point of application for the belief which may be an object of ac- 
quaintance (a) not symbolized, (b) symbolized by pronouns or, (c) named. 
While the object of belief must exist in the case of error it need not be as it és 
believed. Since the truth or error of a belief is determined in advance of the 
moment of evidence the pragmatic theory is correct in emphasizing the for- 
mative action of the mind, the coherence theory in emphasizing the importance 
of logical principles of contradiction and universality, and the correspondence 
theory in emphasizing the disjunction between truth and error as dependent 


on the decree of fact. 
CHARLES H, WRIGHT. 


Belief and the Criterion of Truth. A. K. Rocers. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XIII., 15, pp. 393-410. 

In attempting to establish a criterion of truth we may start with the simple 
and self-evident proposition, ‘Truth for me is that which I cannot help be- 
lieving.’’ This implies the recognition of a distinction between true and false 
beliefs and presupposes a critical examination of them. Belief is a more fun- 
damental concept, however, than truth, and the criteria of truth must be 
elicited from those beliefs which survive a critical examination. By ‘cannot 
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help believing’ is not meant a merely logical possibility, but the survival of 
beliefs after an open-minded criticism on the basis of the fullest and completest 
experience. Similarly in the phrase ‘for me,’ there is no intention of pure 
subjectivism,—there is a reference to objective conditions in every belief,—but 
it is intended that every belief is a human belief, and that we cannot separate 
what is really true from what is believed to be true. We can distinguish two 
forms of primitive or intuitive belief:—(1) Intuitive certainty in the stricter 
sense where confidence rests on immediately seeing that a thing is self-evi- 
dently so, which only applies to the immediate perception of the existence, or 
the meaning of our own mental content; (2) confidence that our geometrical 
intuitions apply to a real spatial world, and so forth. There are three forms 
which human nature takes in influencing primitive belief, viz., confidence due 
to our intellectual nature, to our practical needs, and to our emotional prefer- 
ences. Coherence is a rational justification of belief, coherence, not in the 
sense of a logical necessity, but as implying a system, from which we gain the 
mutual corroboration of beliefs. Our theoretical and practical postulates 
gain practical certainty by their organization of our experience. The emo- 
tional postulates are regarded, however, with the greatest suspicion, mainly 
because they tend to attach themselves to beliefs not susceptible either of 
proof or disproof. If any belief can be shown, however, to be logically con- 
nected with other beliefs for which we do have some grounds, it shares in 
some degree that rational character. Beliefs must undergo criticism and 
analysis in order to claim rational acceptance, but criticism and analysis must 
have the background of a Weltanschauung whose principle of unity is reason 


as the instrument of a purposeful human life. 
Wm. E. BINGHAM. 


The Development of Leibniz’s Monadism. T.STEARNSE rot. Monist, XXVI, 

4, PP- 534-559. 

“Commencing with an analysis of the nature of matter, Leibniz is led to 
the view of a universe consisting of centers of force. From this point of view, 
the human soul is merely one of these forces, and its activity should be reducible 
to physical laws. Under the influence of an Aristotelian doctrine of substance, 
he comes to conclusions which are not at all Aristotelian, by his nominalistic 
assumption that substances are particulars. From a materialistic atomism 
he is led to a spiritualistic atomism. In this he shows again an important 
difference between the ancient and the modern world."’ From the viewpoint 
of physics we have a real advance, but it is difficult to retain the separate 
forces unless we conceive of matter as a positive principle of individuation; 
and even then it is impossible to explain why a monad should become a master 
monad of a new organism at birth. In Aristotle matter exists only in contrast 
with form, and formed matter may become the matter for higher formations; 
for Leibniz matter really exists independently of spirit, but is really spirit, 
an arrested moment of mind. The entelechy of Aristotle is the completion of 


something; that of Leibniz is the monad, complete in itself. With Leibniz the 
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relation of mind and matter is closer, the relation of body and soul more 


remote, than with Aristotle. 
E. D. PUGSLEY. 


Leibniz’s Monads and Bradley's Finite Centers. T. STEARNS ELiot. Monist, 

XXVI, 4, pp. 566-576. 

The impenetrability of the Leibnizian monad distinguishes it from the 
monad of Bruno, and justifies our finding a likeness between Leibniz and 
Bradley. Their views are similar in almost everything essential, for example, 
as regards the isolation and indestructibility of the monad, the skeptical theory 
of knowledge, the relativistic view of space, time, and relation, and the relation 
of soul to body. From the pluralism of Leibniz to the absolute zero of Bradley 
there is only a step. Both are based on faith. Both attempt to sketch an 
ideal world, yet both have difficulty in maintaining that there is a world, and 
that there are objects for their mirrors to mirror. Bradley makes the soul the 
entelechy of the body, as does also Leibniz, although the latter is forced to call 
in the idea of the dominant monad. The monad combines clumsily several 
points of view, and the ‘pre-established harmony’ becomes necessary to solve 
the difficulties. ‘The one Absolute,’ working through finite centers, performs 
the same function for Bradley. 

E. D. PUGSLEY. 


Kant's Phenomenalism in tis Relation to Subsequent Metaphysics. ARCHIBALD 

A. BowMAN. Mind, N. S., No. 100, pp. 461-489. 

The tendency in philosophy, since the time of Kant, has been toward a re- 
consideration of the denial of metaphysics and from the modern view-point even 
the Critical Philosophy is apt to appear metaphysical because, although ex- 
cluding it from the knowable, Kant asserted the existence of the uncondi- 
tionally valid. Nietszche charges Kant with subordinating the rational in- 
terpretation of experience to ethical prejudice, while Simmel charges that “‘it 
is a case of scientific simplification where simplification means falsification." 
Both make his speculative ideas independent of actualities, ‘‘just the feature 
in virtue of which Kant’s thinking, despite the doctrinal negation of meta- 
physics, appears to the modern mind as metaphysical in the wrong sense of 
the term.’ By substituting for Kant’s objective phenomena a world of 
objects intuited as caused and attempting to reduce his position to a simple pair 
of alternatives, namely, the thing in itself and the Vorstellung, Schopenhauer 
contrives to restore the metaphysical to knowability. He accomplishes this, 
however, at the expense of detracting from the objective character of knowledge 
and of involving himself in the ambiguity of defining the objectively real at 
one time in terms of the Vorstellung and its implications, and again as nothing 
short of the thing in itself. Recent thought tends to oppose Kant in his 
theory of the impossibility of knowing Noumena, in some cases claiming that 
experience is itself metaphysical. Philosophy needs to be given a closeness of 


relation, short of identity, to the conscious life of man, as suggested in Her- 
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bart’s theory that philosophy is altogether immanent in relation to other 
knowledge. Upon the interpretation of immanent as giving to knowledge, 
when fully developed, the capacity to comprehend the reality with which 
philosophy deals, rests the idealism which reached its height in Hegel, while 
Herbart bases his system on an interpretation of immanent as a revelation of 
certain irreducible differences in the knowable. Hegel postulates an objective 
body of truth as the Absolute or God, and then confines the remaining categories 
todefining this substantive reality. No advance has beenmade in this method 
since his time. Philosophy, according to Herbart, is immanent in that “‘ Meta- 
physics has no other definitory function (Bestimmung) than that of rendering 
thinkable the same ideas which experience forces upon‘it,”’ and it is only by means 
of abstract logic that we learn to know the real, whose superficial appearance 
we get through sensation. Thus we see that modern idealism, failing to accept 
consistently Hegel’s conclusions, ends in the Kantian antithesis of appearance 
and reality, while realism, by postulating the distinctness of thought and things, 
arrives at abstract thought as the only reality. While neither idealism or 
realism can justify phenomenalism in an emphasis of the antithesis ‘‘in so far 
as it concerns the content of Kant's theory of knowledge,’’ the antithesis is entirely 
negligible. The difficulty with philosophy has been in starting, not from ex- 
perience, but from a conception of experience. Reality is whatever enters 
our experience as subjects. By realizing that the antithesis of theoretical 
truth and falsehood is simply a ‘species under the genus’ of the all-inclusive 
opposition of the valid and invalid, we conclude that the object of philosophy 
is the “ scientific exposition of the principles of validity which give significance 
to human experience in every one of its distinctive interests.’’ Only in the phil- 
osophy of Kant, taken as a whole, is this idea suggested. Kant denies the 
possibility of metaphysics only in the sense that the object of knowledge must 
be defined in terms of that which makes it knowable, while the principles by 
which it is known are, in every sense, metaphysical. Metaphysics is, therefore, 
knowable as a principle; Morality likewise, though not an object of knowledge, 
is not on that account unknowable. Metaphysical, as well as objective 
knowledge, therefore, begins with experience and ‘‘the phenomenalist episte- 
mology . .. is the key which unlocks the door leading to. . .a metaphysics having 
to do with every principle that determines the significance of human life.” 
CHARLES H. Wricart. 


a 





NOTES. 


M. Th. Ribot, the distinguished Founder and Director of the Revue Philo- 
sophique, died on December 9, 1916, after a brief illness. The Revue 
Philosophique, which M. Ribot has conducted for forty years, has been 
entrusted, from February of this year, to M. Lévy-Bruhl, professor at the 
Sorbonne. Professor Lalande, in his next article on French philosophy for 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, will deal at length with the scope and significance 
of M. Ribot’s work. 


Dr. George Holmes Howison, Professor of Philosophy emeritus at the 
University of California, died on December 31, 1916, at the age of eighty-two 
years. Dr. Howison was Mills Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
California from 1884 to 1909. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy, XXVIII, 1: S. S. George, Attitude 
in Relation to the Psychophysical Judgment; William H. Burnham, The 
Significance of Stimulation in the Development of the Nervous System; 
Sara Carolyn Fisher, An Analysis of a Phase of the Process of Classifying; 
Edward Cowles, Research in Pathological Psychology and Biochemistry; 
Samuel W. Fernberger, On the Number of Articles of Psychological Interest 
Published in the Different Languages; Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Vassar College. 

THe HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REviIEW, X, 1: Rufus M. Jones, Quietism; 
James Hardy Ropes, ‘‘Good Will Toward Men”; Kirsopp Lake, Simon 
Zelotes; Ambrose W. Vernon, The Founding of the Church. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, X XVII, 2: Hartley B. Alexander, 
Liberty and Democracy; Roscoe Pound, The Limits of Effective Legal Action; 
George H. Mead, Josiah Royce: A Personal Impression; A. Maude Royden, 
The Report of The Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases; Alfred Fawkes, 
An Eighteenth Century Moralist; The Ethics of Non-Resistance: D. J. Bolton, 
The Fulfilment of the Law; P. Gavan Duffy, War and the Christian Ethic; 
Robert K. Richardson, Resist Not Evil. 

THE JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DisEAsE, XLV, 1: Mary Elizabeth 
Morse, The Histopathology of the Autonomic Nervous System in Certain 
Somatic and Organic Nervous Diseases; Jas. H. Smith, The Relation Between 
Over-Activity of the Vagus System and Anaphylaxis; Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
Dispensary Work in Diseases of the Nervous System, III. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XIII, 25: Wilbur M. Urban, Knowledge of Value and the Value-Judgment; 
James Bissett Pratt, The Confessions of an Old Realist. 
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XIII, 26: Josiah Royce and Fergus Kernan, Charles Sanders Peirce; John 
Dewey, The Pragmatism of Peirce; Christine Ladd-Franklin, Charles S. Peirce 
at the Johns Hopkins; Joseph Jastrow, Charles S. Peirce as a Teacher; Morris 
R. Cohen, Charles S. Peirce and a Tentative Bibliography of his Published 
Writings. 

XIV, 1: Warner Fite, Moral Valuations and Economic Laws; Franklin H. 
Giddings, The Method of Absolute Posit. 

XIV, 2: Charles W. Cobb, Relativity; E. Stanley Abbott, The Dynamic 
Value of Content. 

XIV, 3: Harold Chapman Brown, Matter and Energy; John Frederick 
Dashiell, Spirit and Matter: A Philosophical Tradition. 

Tue Monist, XXVII, 1: A. E. Heath, Hermann Grassmann (1809-1877); 
The Neglect of the Work of Grassmann; The Geometrical Analysis of Grass- 
mann and its Connection with Leibniz’s Characteristic; Orland O. Norris, 
Greek Ideas of an Afterworld; Dorothy Maud Wrinch, Bernard Bolzano 
(1781-1848); C. Delisle Burns, A Medieval Internationalist (Pierre Dubois); 
Gottlob Frege, Class, Function, Concept, Relation; Su Tung P’o, A Chinese 
Poet's Contemplation of Life. 

Revue PurLosopnigur, XLI, 12: F. Paulhan, Qu'est-ce que |’évolution? 
M. Foucault, La perception tactile de la forme; J. Segond, La dynamique de 
l’imagination pure (jin). 

XLII, 1: Portrait de Th. Ribot; F. LeDantec, Energie et force; Dr. J. 
Philippe, Sur quelques formes de nos efforts; A. Navilie, De quelques espéces 
de libertés et de quelques-unes de leurs conditions. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XXII, 2: Adalbert Steiner, Die 
Etymologien in Platons Kratylos; Maria Groener, Das vierte Jahrbuch der 
Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft; Johannes Dréseke, In welchem Verhiltnis steht 
Spinozas Lehre von Leib und Seele zu der seiner Vorganger; Paul 
Scheerer, Die wahre Triebfeder des sittlichen Handelns nach August Déring; 
Gustav Kérber, Die realen Grundlagen der Hegelschen Philosophie; Hans 
Kurfess, Zu Goethes “‘ Werther.” 

XXII, 3: Hubert Rick, Der Dialog Charmides; Karl Skopek, Die Begriin- 
dung einer idealen Weltanschauung; Dr. Spehner, Malebranches Okkasionalis- 
mus im Lichte der Kritik Fontenelles; M. Lewinski, Shakespeare und Goethe 
in ethischer Betrachtung; Johannes Drdseke, Noch einmal zu Johannes Scotus. 

XXII, 4: H. Gomperz, Ernst Mach; Dr. Erpelt, Herbarts und Benekes 
Kritiken des Schopenhauerschen Hauptwerkes und ihre Aufnahme; Hans 
Kurfess, Zu Goethes “Werther’’; Otto Ziller, G. Schilling als Metaphysiker; 
Johannes Dréseke, Friedrichs des Grossen Examen critique du Systéme de la 
nature. 

XXIII, 1: Dr. Erpelt, Herbarts und Benekes Kritiken des Schopenhauer- 
schen Hauptwerkes und ihre Aufnahme (Fortsetzung); H. F. Miiller, Die 
Lehre vom Logos bei Plotinos; Alfred Werner, Nietzsche als Philosoph und 
die Philosophie unserer Tage; Wilhelm M. Frankl, Dialog: Platon oder Uber 
die ersten Dinge zur Einfiihrung in die Methode des Platonismus. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHOLOGIE, LXXVI, 5 u. 6: Richard Hellmuth Gold- 
schmidt, Beobachtungen iiber exemplarische subjektive optische Phanomene. 

LXXVII, 1 u. 2: Malte Jacobsson, Ober die Erkennbarkeit optischer Figuren 
bei gleichem Netzhautbild und verschiedener Scheinbarer Grésse; H. J. F. W. 
Brugmans und G. Heymans, Versuche iiber Benennungs- und Lesezeiten; 
J. Plassmann, Sakulare Veranderlichkeit des Dezimalfehlers. 





